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TURKEY SHOOTING. 

About the beginning of October, turkeys, young and old, move 
from their brecding districts towards the rich bottom lands near 
the Ohio and the Mississippi. The males associate and feed in 
companies of from ten to a hundred, apart from the females, 
which advance singly, sometimes followed by their young, and 
sometimes in united families, forming a band of from seventy to 

- eighty. All these exhibit a dread of the old cocks, and are con- 
stantly on the watch to avoid them ; for though the young birds 
are now about two-thirds grown, the males seem always to regard 
them as rivals, and whenever they have an opportunity they will 
attack and often kill them by repeated blows on the head. 
Towards the middle of February, or early in March, the turkeys 
begin to prepare for breeding, the- females at first shunning the 
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males, who eagerly pursue them, and utter their peculiar gobbling , of the sun they leap down in silence trom their roost-trees, and 


call. At night, the two sexes roost apart, though usually at no 
considerable distance. When a female chances to utter the call- 
note, all the males within hearing return a loud response, in a 
rolling gobble of rapidly successive notes, as if with the design of 
emitting the last as soon as the first, much in the same manner as 
the tame turkey when he responds to any unusual or frequently 
repeated noise, but not with the spreading tail and strutting gait, 
as when fluttering around the hens on the ground, or practising 
similar movements in the morning on the branches of the roost- 
trees. Then their numbers are considerable, the woods from one 
end to the other, sometimes for miles, resound with this singular 
hubbub, continued from the roosting-places in alternate responses 
for about an hour. All then becomes still again, till at the rising 
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begin to strut about with expanded tails and drooping wings. 
Then the male and female turkey meet, the ceremonies of strut- 
ting and opening the wings are carried on by both parties, with 
the same pomp of movement that used to distinguish the stately 
minuets of the courts of St. James and Versailles. The match 
being at length agreed upon, the attachment appears to continue 
during the season. At the time of laying, the hen has recourse 
to every stratagem of cunning to conceal her eggs from the male, 
who always breaks them, in order to prevent her from withdraw- 
ing from his society, by attending to the duties of incubation. 
At this period the hens shun the cocks during the greater part of 
the day, the latter becoming clumsy and listless, meeting each 
other without strutting or exhibiting any rivalry. 
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A ROMANCE OF THE REVOLUTION. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


PLOT—OCOMPLOT AND OOUNTERPLOT. 


Of all the causes which conspire tol blind 
Man’s erring judg and’ the mind, 


What the a head with strongest bias rules, 
Is Pride—that never failing vice of fools.— Pope. 


The night 
Shows stars and women in a better light.— Byron. 


“ RgAatty, my dear fellow,” said Captain Trevor to his compan- 
ion, when they had seated themselves, “I am glad to see you, but 
I have no fears. of surprise. Firstly, because the royalists have 
everything their own way here; secondly, because there is not an 
unhung whig in the whole mountain range; and thirdly, because 
I have already enlisted a full company of riflemen, who will be 
here in a few days, with their equipments. Lastly, as our regi- 
mental chaplain says, old Maxwell here is confirmed in his alle- 
giance by the ‘bait’ I brought him, and now, to conclude, I have 
an idea of marrying his pretty daughter.” 

“ Capital, ’*pon honor,” replied Captain Foster, who was one of 
the few British officers who had won his rank at the point of his 
sword. Without fortune or rank, he was nevertheless one of 
“nature’s noblemen,” and whenever there was danger to be com- 
bated, a company of unwilling recruits to be disciplined, or a dif- 
ficult order to be executed, the name of Foster was the first that 
presented itself to his commanders. 

“Yes indeed,” earnestly responded Trevor to his companion’s 
half bantering remark. “She is an angel, and I hope Tarlton 
will not order me away until she surrenders at discretion. ’Gad, 
I think I will resign then, and live here, not bad quarters, eh !” 

“No indeed, Trevor, but is it not to you what Capua was to 
the great Roman warrior ?” 

“Not a whit of it. Ah, you are too strict a disciplinarian, al- 
though I hope some day to witness your capitulation. Tell me, 
though, have I not made good use of my time ?” 

“ How shall [know? Has the lady surrendered ?” 

“There you are again. I talk about a lady, and you, looking 
grave, lecture me on duty. Charging front, I speak of Mars, and 
you, breaking column to the rear, talk about Venus.” 

“ Seriously, then, are you certain that all is right in this region ?” 

“‘T have not the least doubt of the loyalty and true allegiance 
of every man. Why, it is not a week since I arrived, and I have 
already enlisted a company, as I told you before.” 

“* What class of men are your recruits ?” 

“ Why—ahem—they are good men. That is, I have not seen 
them, but—” 

“ Not seen them, and where are they ?” 

“ Why, gone to Augusta for their arms and equipments.” 

“With your order 

“ Yes—that is, I gave the order to Danforth.” 

“ And who is he ?” 

“An honest Yankee, who enlisted the men, and hopes to re- 


" eeive the warrant of quartermaster sergeant in the royal forces.” 


“Was he recommended to you ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And by whom ?” 

Maxwell.” 

Foster arose, and paced the floor two or three times with hur- 
ried steps. Then, stopping before his comrade, he said : 

“Trevor, you are the son of a nobleman, who purchased your 
commission, while I am of humble birth. There is a wide social 
gulf between us, over which your rank can carry you in either di- 
rection, while a mis-step will plunge me to the depths of disgrace. 
But duty, stern duty, knows no will. It is with all respect, then, 
that I inform you that after your departure, important intelligence 
was received at head quarters concerning the rebels in this neigh- 


‘ porhood. So precise was its character, that Colonel Tarlton 


thought you might be imposed upon, and has sent me—” 

“ Ah, Iam superseded, then, by a—” 

“ Spare yourself the word, Captain Trevor,” interrupted Fos- 
ter, his eyes flashing fire. “Like yourself I hold his majesty’s 
commission, and meet you as an equal. Nay, I am your supe- 

_ rior, if you insist upon it, for I have written orders for you to re- 
turn at once to head quarters, or serve as my subordinate.” 

Trevor made no immediate reply, but brought his hand down 

Then, springing 
_to his feet, and attempting to smile, he said, in a hypocritical 
voice : 

“ Foster, excuse me, for I had no right to speak asI did. I 
admit your superiority, but nevertheless, cannot you spare me the 
mortification of being superseded, at the very moment when this 
lovely girl is about to enrich me with her fortune ?” 

“ Nay,” replied the frank soldier, “had you not have interrupt- 
ed me, I should have gone on to inform you that these orders 
‘were entrusted to my care, with full discretionary powers. It re- 
mains with you to decide whether you will permit me to push my in- 
quiries as your subordinate, or whether you return to Charleston.” 
- ™ Generous fellow !” exclaimed Trevor, “and when I am master 
hore, hang me if I don’t keep a chamber vacant for you. the year 

wound,” 


“No, no, Trevor, do not speak of reward. I am only actuated 
by a desire to serve his majesty faithfully, and to treat you with 
that respect to which your social position entitles you. Now we 
understand our positions, let us lose no time in ascertaining ex- 
actly how matters stand. Suppose we go down stairs and see 
Mr. Maxwell ?” 

Trevor assented, and.the two descended the staircase to the 
hall, where they met Cato. 

“ Where is your master ?” inquired Captain Trevor. 

“In de library, sir, will you walk in ?” 

As the two officers entered the room, they found their host seat- 
ed before a large table, which was nearly covered by a genealogi- 
cal chart. 

“Excuse me,” said he, rising, “ but Captain Foster brought 
me a package containing this valuable document, and I have not 
left it for an instant. See,” and as he spoke he pointed to the 
chart, “‘ the Maxwell blood has flowed in the veins of the Bruces, 
the Douglases, and Scotland’s noblest sons. It would have been 
a sad bar-sinister for me to have lived and died a rebel.” 


“ And yet, Mr. Maxwell,” said Captain Trevor, “there are 
those that have accused you of favoring the designs of the 
traitors.” 

“Yes indeed,” continued Captain Foster, “some one wrote 
Colonel Tarlton that you had spoken of organizing a rifle-battal- 
ion, and that you had written to Congress for a foreign drill 
officer.” 

Mr. Maxwell, doubly accused, looked inquiringly around, like 
one awaking from a dream. His lips quivered, and it was sev- 
eral minutes ere he replied, in low, husky tones : 


“T assure you, gentlemen, that the king has not a more loyal 
subject than myself. As to the riflemen, there was a slight mis- 
take in the information forwarded to Colonel Tarlton.” 

“ And that ?” asked Captain Foster. 

“ That is the fact,” replied Mr. Maxwell, with a sort of convul- 
sive effort “that the riflemen volunteered to serve King George, 
and not the Continental Congress. Why, a full company has 
now gone to Augusta to get arms.” 
~ “So I am happy to learn,” said Captain Foster, “but do you 
know their leader ?” 

“Know Danforth? Why—why yes, that is, he has been in 
this neighborhood some time, and I have ever found him honest, 
true and loyal to the heart. 

“T am glad to hear it,” responded Captain Foster, “ and I hope 
soon to see him here, with his men arrayed beneath the folds of 
the red-cross flag. In these days, however, much caution is 
necessary.” 

“Yes, sir, but you perhaps forgot that I am a Maxwell—a 
Maxwell of Eagle’s Crag !” And as he spoke, the old man drew 
himself up with the feudal pride of his native hills, looking defi- 
ance at the young man who had presumed to call his loyalty in 
question. 

“Excuse me, Mr. Maxwell,” coolly remarked Captain Foster, 
“ but the same impulses which led you to fight against the crown 
at Culloden, might prompt you to forget your loyalty now.” 

Elated by the hope of recovering Eagle’s Crag, Mr. Maxwell 
had forgotten upon what dangerous ground he stood, until the 
young soldier’s remark brought a dark cloud of remembrance 
across his brow. The past, with his deadly struggle against Eng- 
land, rose in fearful shape before him, and his lips twitched conval- 
sively, although he did not speak. For some moments he evidently 
hesitated as to what should be his policy, but then a rankling bit- 
terness welled forth from his heart, and with desperate energy, 
like a wolf at bay, he said : 

“ Whatever may be the history of my loyalty, young man, you 
will please to remember that I am in my own house.” 

It was not the first time that Captain Foster had felt the neces- 
sity of calmness, but, luckily for him, he was a man of quick de- 
cision and of strong resolution, ever able to control his feelings. 

“ Mr. Maxwell,” he said. 

“Do not speak to me, sir,” exclaimed the troubled man, who 
saw that he stood on the brink of an abyss, and turning, he began 
to pace the room in a paroxysm of rage. There was a deep 
frown on his brow, his eyes flashed as if under the influence of 
strong passions, and he looked wildly about, as if in quest of 
some one on whom to wreak his vengean.e. 


“ Excuse me,” remarked Captain Trevor, who had remained a 
passive witness of the scene. “ Both of you gentlemen are loyal 
subjects of his majesty. Do not, I entreat you, permit your 
private difficulties to interfere with the good cause.” 

This remark fell hissing upon Mr. Maxwell’s very soul, like 
water upon heated iron. Could it be possible that his past coquet- 
ry with the revolutionists had been suspected? He had flattered 
himself that he had escaped detection by extraordinary precau- 
tion, but perhaps, after all, something had leaked out. At any 
rate, he felt that he had a bold game to play—little to lose, every- 
thing to gain. So with a strong effort he mastered his feelings, 
and held out his liand to Captain Foster, saying : 

“Excuse me, captain, for apparent rudeness, and that while 
you are my guest. But any allusion to the ill-fated Scotch rebel- 
lion at once irritates me beyond bounds. It was the great mis- 
take of my life, a mistake only to be corrected by long years of 


loyal allegiance, and I deeply regret that its bitter recollections 
made me forget myself just now.” 


“ So far as I am concerned, sir, permit me to repeat my regrets. 
And now, Captain Trevor, what say you to a short tour of inspec- 
tion? I always take a look at my. men and at their horses, before 
I retire.” 

‘ « Willingly. Fapecially as Miss Maxwell docs not honor us 
with her presence this evening.” 


“Ts she not in the parlor?” asked her uncle, who left the 
library with his guests, and crossed the hall. But. on entering 
the parlor, they found no one but the two lieutenants and the 
cornet of dragoons. 

“ Aurora’s ride must have fatigued -her,” continued Mr. Max- 
well, “‘ but she will probably be bright enough at the breakfast 
table to-morrow. Now, while you gentlemen-captains are making 
your tour of inspection, I will remain with these gentlemen, whose 
acquaintance I have not had opportunity to cultivate.” 


As he seated himself, the two captains went out, and after ob- 
taining information of the sentry at the door, they went to a large 
barn, where his.men were quartered. A sergeant’s guard was 
posted, and Captain Foster, after ascertaining that the men were 
sleeping comfortably on the hay-mows, cautioned him to =~? a 
strict watch. 

“ Never fear, sir,” replied the sergeant, raising his hand to his 
cap, “one cannot be too careful in these days, and Sergeant Hal- 
bert has put us all on our guard.” 

“What!” exclaimed Captain Trevor, “Sergeant Halbert sus- 
pect danger and not inform me? I must see him in the morning.” 

“ Present, sir!” said the graff sergeant, who had been sitting 
with the guard. 

“ How about this? Are yon afraid ?” 

“Do you think I am, sir ?” 

The bravery of the sergeant was so well known, that this sim- 
ple question rather staggered his commander. 

“No, no,” he replied. “I have seen you too often in a charge 
to entertain any such thought. But if you have had any sus- 
picions, why not communicate them ?” 

“ You knew them, sir !’”” 

“TI knew them? You are dreaming, man.” 

“Not I, sir.” 

“ Well, then, speak out. Begin at the top of your roster and 
go down, for I see that Captain Foster is all impatient to learn.” 

“Beg pardon, sir. Perhaps I did wrong, but things didn’t 
please me. So to-day, when you rode into the woods, I followed 
as a rear guard.” 

“ And what business had you to follow me ?” 

“None, sir.” 

“Patience, my dear Trevor,” said Captain Foster. “ Let the 
sergeant tell his own story in his own way. He had good rea- 
sons, I dare say, as we shall find out.” 

The young nobleman bit his lip, but bowed in token of assent, 
and Halbert proceeded : 

“When we came here, sir, there was a troop-horse in the stable. 
An iron-gray, long mane, high action, Now I had seen that 
horse at the battle of Camden. Make oathon’t. But at night he 
vanished. That Danforth pretended to be a fool, but tried to 
pump me. Didn’t make much. Nigger, too, goes and hoots like 
an owl. Some one answers him. Things looked bad. Saw the 
captain going right into the place where I think the rebels are, 
and didn’t want to see him picked off. Followed at a distance, 
and saw—” 

“What a fool Iam!” exclaimed Trevor. “Go on.” 

“ Well, sir, I saw you with one of De Kalb’s aids, who rode 
that identical iron-gray !” 

Captain Foster started in astonishment, and was about to speak, 
but Trevor interrupted him, saying, in an excited tone : 

“ Wait a moment. I may have been made a fool of, but as 
God is my judge, there has been no connivance at treason on my 
part. Bewitched by the beauty of this Miss Maxwell, and feel- 
ing fully secure, I did ride out with her, and (as Halbert has 
stated) we accidentally met a young man in the rebel uniform. 
He was armed, I was not, se it would have been madness had I 
attempted to capture him, but I was so bewildered that I did not 
for an instant think that I had seen him before. Neither did I 
recall this honest fellow’s discovery of his horse on the evening of 
our arrival here.” 

“ That’s not all, sir,” said Halbert, 
Maxwell. Have you seen her?” 

“Seen her! No! What do you mean?” 

“T mean that when she saw the red-coats, she turned rein, and 
set off at a canter, her plume a dancing like a brigadier general’s, 
and her scarf waving like a flag. She may have come back, her 
horse hasn’t.” 

“Can it be possible,” exclaimed Trevor, “that I have been 
made a fool of, by an apparently unsophisticated girl ?” 

“It really seems so,” replied Foster, who was not in his heart 
sorry, 80 overbearing had been his comrade. ‘“ Now let us see 
what is to be done. Do you think there is any force in this vicin- 
ity, sergeant ?” 

“ Yes, sir, under that aid-de-camp who rides the iron-gray.” 

“ And this fellow Danforth ?”’ 

“ Think he’s a rebel, sir, under false colors.” 

“The hypocritical, snuffling Yankee rascal,” interrupted Tre- 
vor. I should like to see him strung up at yonder well-pole.” 

“Not if he comes back with a hundred well-armed loyalists,” 
archly replied Foster. ‘‘ But, pleasantry aside, matters have a 
somewhat serious aspect. It is getting late, and I am not pre- 
pared to act without endeavoring to obtain some explanation 
from Mr. Maxwell. So, sergeant, you will keep a good watch, 
and if anything suspicious is seen or heard, call me at once. Good 

7 night, sir,” replied the sergeant, and the two officers 
returned to the house. They found their subalterns enjoying a 
bow! of punch, but on inquiring for Mr..Maxwell, were informed 
that he had pleaded a headache, and retired. After taking a glass 
of wine, they went up stairs, escorted by Cato, who made many 
apologies because a separate, room 
house was, be given to Captain Foster. 


“You returned with Miss 
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That officer, however, mach preferred to share the apartment 
of his comrade, and they were no sooner left alone together, than 
he desired a recapitulation of all that had passed. Some of the 
details he. cross-questioned him on rather minutely, and at the 
conclusion exclaimed : 

“ Well, Trevor, I must say that I am convinced you have been 
somewhat mystified. This old Maxwell is a cunning Scotchman, 
depend upon it, who only wants to be on the strongest side. Re- 
ceiving you with apparent kindness, he has kept up his intrigues 
with the rebels, and I half suspect that he is a willing tool to 
some smart continental officer ; your Yankee friend is undoubtedly 
a rascal, and your lady-love a—” 

“Nay, Foster !” 

“ Don’t interrupt me, but tell me frankly, do you love her ?” 

Why 

“ Because, if you wish to take possession here, I will soon trot 
off the old fellow. Such estates as this should belong to royalists 
of tried principles, and besides, your resignation will advance me a 
step. Think of it, and now, as I am somewhat sleepy, good night.” 

Captain Trevor did ponder over what had thus been suggested, 
for his heart was already occupied with thoughts of Aurora. 
Marriage to one, who, like himself, had drained the cup of life to 
the very dregs, was but a lottery, after all, for, of the fair sex who 
had awakened his early affections, few pleasing traces remained. 
One had fascinated him with her voice, until he accidentally caught 
her in a passion with her waiting-maid ; another, whose dove-like 
eyes had a bewitching expression, proved destitute of soul; a lit- 
erary belle was too gifted to have a heart; and so with all his 
ideal idols. But now, that he had been somewhat fascinated, an 
opportunity presented itself of wedding one unsophisticated in the 
wiles of the world, and above all, who had a home with all desir- 
able means. True, his father was a nobleman, with a princely 
domain, but he was a younger son, so that his chances of inherit- 
ance were trifling. ‘‘ Decidedly,” he soliloquized, “I will get 
Foster to pack off the old man, and marry the daughter.” 

Slumber had scarcely sealed the unprincipled captain’s thoughts, 
when Aurora approached the “Stronghold,” having ridden to 
Danforth’s house and back. Her horse needed not the touch of a 
whip, so gallantly did he gallop along, stimulated by an occasion- 
al caress on the neck, or an encouraging word. Neither did the 
fair equestrian appear jaded with her exertions, so congenial to 
her energetic, dauntless character, and the plume of her hat 
waved proudly in the midnight breeze. 

At length she had reached her home, but knowing its occupa- 
tion by the dragoons, she left the road, and drew rein at a small 
enclosure behind the stable. Springing to the ground, she soon 
removed the saddle and bridle, turned her horse in through the 
gate, and then, shouldering the equipments, she passed through 
the garden into the basement of the house. Depositing her saddle 
in its place, she ascended a side staircase, and was once more in 
her own room. 

“ Safe, safe! Thank God!” she exclaimed in an exultant tone, 
as she threw off the scarf which had been tied around her neck. 

[SBE ENGRAVING, PAGE 292.) 
Then, after she had paced to and fro for a few minutes, her 
strength began to fail. Locking the door with nervous haste, she 
burst into a flood of tears and threw herself upon her bed. The 
excitement had passed away, and with it the strength that had 
nerved her to the task. A few hysterical bursts of tears, and 
then she lay senseless, her eyes closed, and her features locked in 
a rigid repose, like some classically moulded statue. 

An hour passed away, ere the insensible girl recovered her con- 
sciousness. Starting to her feet, as if awakening from some ter- 
rible dream, she could not at first collect her senses. But a seat 
at the open window soon brought relief, so calm was the night, 
and so soothing the calm beauty of the starry heavens. Soon 
came the guard to relieve the sentinel at the door, and she heard 
the sergeant inquire : 

“ Nothing suspicious ?” 

“Nothing. All’s well,” replied the tired soldier. And as the 
guard marched away, Aurora, sinking on her knees, poured forth 
her soul in prayer. Sincerely did she thank her heavenly Father 
that he had made her the instrument of warning. Earnestly did 
she pray for her country’s freedom, and that all would be well 
with the noble youth who was so gallantly battling for it. Then, 
retiring to rest, she endeavored to sleep, but her thoughts were 
with Rupert, and they were disturbed by that melancholy presen- 
timent of danger which often casts a coming shadow over the 
heart. 


CHAPTER IX. 
COMPACT OF THE CONQUERORS. 


Gold banished honor from the mind, 
And only left the name behind; 

Gold sowed the world with every ill, 

Gold taught the conqueror’s sword to kill; 
instructed coward hearts 
arts.— Gay. 

Tue morning came in radiantly. It was one of those clear 
sunny days, with an inspiring, elastic atmosphere, so peculiar to 
southern climes. No sudden gusts of air disturbed the calm, but 
at times a balmy breeze toyed with the foliage, or agitated the few 
fleecy clouds that languidly floated in the blue expanse above. 
The birds sang gaily, too, but the sun had not appeared above the 
horizon ere their notes were drowned by the waking peals of the 
dragoons’ bugle, echoing far and wide in martial melody. The 
first strains had not died away, before the troopers were astir, 
some rubbing down their horses, while others were rubbing their 
steel sword seabbards, or polishing brass equipments. At last 


more 


everything satisfied the critical eye of their orderly, and the 
dragoons went forward on the lawn before the “ Stronghold,” for 
dress parade. 

Captain Foster was no laggard, and as he left his chamber he 
awoke Trevor, saying : 

“Get up, Trevor, and dress with care. There is no reason 
why you do not occupy these quarters as master within a week, if 
you manage aright. So lay your plans with care, while I put my 
men through a few movements.” 

“ The advice and the opportunity will not be lost,” said Trevor 
-to himself as he rose. His toilet finished, he went down stairs, 
where he encountered Mr. Maxwell. 

“Good morning, captain,” said the host, who sadly repented 
the attitude of defiance he had assumed the evening previous, and 
now stood cringing like a whipped hound. 

“Good morning,” replied Captain Trevor, in a sanguine 
tone. “I hope, sir, that you are somewhat cooler this morn- 
ing, for we have some important communications to make after 
breakfast.” 

“T shall be all attention, especially if what you have to say re- 
lates to the king’s service.” 

“Tt does. By the way, has Miss Aurora returned from her 
visit to the whig camp? I will go down to the stable and see,” 
said the captain. 

This casual remark broke over Mr. Maxwell’s soul like a sea 
of trouble, casting him to and fro a helpless waif. The night be- 


fore, he had vainly attempted to obtain admission into the room _ 


of his niece, and a visit to the stable convinced him that her horse 
was absent. It must be so. The rock upon which he based all 
his hopes and those of his son had failed him, and his proud de- 
sires but chased each other through his thoughts on unfeathered 
wings, as if vexed at their own impotence. Each moment made 
the condition of frightful perplexity in which he found himself 
more intolerable to his feelings, and he was about to try again to 
obtain admission into Aurora’s chamber, when he saw Cato de- 
scending the staircase. 

“Good morning, massa,” said the honest African. 

“Good morning, Cato,” was the reply, in a bewildered tone, as 
if no longer capable of resisting the impulses that were working 
within him. Then he continued: “ Aurora! Is she well? Is 
she up ?” 

“Don’t know, but tink not. Dat is, she aint up ?” 

An idea struck Mr. Maxwell as he heard this announcement, 
and the next moment he rushed out of doors with irregular step, 
a faintness pervading his whole frame. Almost running to a lad- 
der that stood against the side of the mansion-house, he seized it, 
and moved it to her window. Pausing at the foot a few seconds, 
his features assumed a stern yet calm aspect, as if to receive the 
only further evidence of her degradation, he mounted until he 
could gaze in at the open window. 

There lay Aurora, sleeping the calm sleep of innocent girlhood, 
more beautiful than even that of childhood, because breathing 
more of that intellectual goodness which has survived the fall, 
than a childish face is capable of expressing. By asingular good 
fortune, he could not see any of the articles of dress she had 
worn during her night’s ride, or their muddied appearance might 
have re-aroused suspicion. As it was, suspicion was sacrilege, 
and Mr. Maxwell hastily retreated down the ladder, overcome by 
mingled emotions of remorseful shame for the supposed wrong he 
had in thought done her, and of gratitude for the weight of trou- 
ble she had lifted from his soul. . 

Returning into the house, he ordered his breakfast to be served 
in the library. 

“ But dar’s company, massa,” remonstrated Cato. 

“Never mind! Do as you are bid!” angrily replied Mr. Max- 
well. Then, entering the library, he paced to and fro, building 
air-castles on his Scotch estates, while he pictured his son in the 
full enjoyment of the “Stronghold.” Alas for him, as it is 
for most men, that Hope is such a fickle goddess, charming our 
senses as she lures us into an oblivion of real danger. 

Meanwhile Captain Foster was exercising the dragoons on the 
road, that they might be prepared in case of ambush to take to 
the woods themselves, and flank their unseen foes. He had sent 
out scouts ahead, one of whom, just as the drill was about con- 
cluded, came trotting back, reporting that a trumpeter was ap- 
proaching, wearing the enemy’s uniform. A moment more, and 
the young musician approached. 

“ Sandy McGregor, as I live!” exclaimed Captain Foster. 

“It’s indeed hisself,” was the laconic reply. 

“ And is it to meet the provost marshal, that you have come 
here, clothed in a rebel uniform ? Think you that you can desert 
from one side to the other, as you play fast or slow tunes on 
your bugle ?” 

“ Aweel, captain, are ye no wishing to hear the news I bring ” 

It suddenly occurred to Captain Foster that perchance Sandy 
had been ordered to desert, that he might the better act as a spy. 
This was just the view of the case which Sandy wished ‘his pres- 
ent listeners to take, and he continued : 

“?T will be much easier till take the rebels the day, than till 
wait the coming o’ the rest, with the arms ye’ve given them.” 

“1?” exclaimed Foster. “No,no! But can you lead us to 
their camp? If so, you are the very fellow I am in need of.” 

“Try me,” laconically responded the bugler. 

“Task nothing more. Mind sir, if you are caught tripping, a 
pistol bullet will soon settle our account. Now walk towards the 
house at my side, and tell me what you know.” 

Unfortunately for the Sharpshooters, the cunning Scotchman 
had wormed out every particular of their organization, and of 
their bold attempt to procure arms from Augusta. Captain Fos- 
ter bit his lip with rage, as he learned how his brother officer had 


been duped, but he flattered himself that he could easily effect a 
capture of these wily enemies, and thus win laurels for himself. 
By the time they had reached the “ Stronghold,” he had, with 
military promptness, decided upon his plans, and on dismounting 
he ordered the men of his command to pass the day in prepara- 
tions for hard duty the next. Horses were to be shod, equipments 
put in order, arms cleaned, and every step taken that could ensure 
victory. 

Sandy McGregor was consigned to the care of a sergeant, who 
had orders to shoot him should he attempt to escape, an order 
which the boy apparently thought useless. Indeed, he was no 
sooner at the bivouac than he commenced playing on his favorite 
bugle, indulging in airs of the most undoubted loyalty. To have 
heard him, no one would have suspected that he had deserted the 
royalists, much less served in the continental forces. 


Captain Foster no sooner dismissed his command to the order- 
ly sergeant, than he hastened into the house, where he found 
Captain Trevor in the breakfast room. Locking the door behind 
him as he entered, he approached his comrade, saying : 

“ Decidedly, my dear Trevor, you are in luck.” 

“ How so ?” 

“Why there is clear proof of treason against the old fox here, 
and you can marry the niece before night. Take a chair, and let 
me tell you.” He then recapitulated the story of Sandy McGreg- 
or, concluding by saying : “‘ Now to-day you can marry the heir- 
ess, and to morrow we will exterminate these rebels, taking their 
camp. How we will astonish your friend Danforth when he 
returns ?” 

“ But will the lady consent ?”’ 

“ Never mind the lady. ‘Faint heart,’ you remember. 
let us go and astonish old weathercock.” 

Mr. Maxwell was astonished, when the door of the library was 
thrown open, and the two officers unceremoniously entered. 

“Do you wish to see me ?” he asked in a sharp tone. 

“ Sit down, Trevor,” said Captain Foster, with great noncha- 
lance. Then going to a window he opened it, and called to the 
sentry at the door. “Go to the main-guard, sir, and order a ser- 
geant with four files to come to the house for orders.” 

“ What means this?” exclaimed Mr. Maxwell, his face _redden- 
ing with rage. 

“Tt means, sir, that you, loyalist as you pretend to be, have 
been engaged in tory plots. Nay, do not look offended! It 
means that you were engaged in raising a tory force, until the de- 
feat of Gates at Camden cooled your rebel zeal. It means that 
you concealed the commander of this force in your house. It 
means that you aided a Yankee named Danforth to impose upon 
my friend here, whom you humbugged by the aid of your niece. 
It means that this syren-like damsel has been conveying messages 
to the Yankees from you. It means, sir—yes, it means that I am 
about to arrest you as a rebel, and that within twelve hours you 
will hang to the highest tree. That’s what it means.” 

There was so much truth in these charges, that the proud ob- 
ject of them was humbled to the dust. His vacillating course un- 
folded itself before his aching eye-balls in glaring colors. Deeds 
of treason against the king, like accusing witnesses, rose before 
his excited imagination, and he sat the very impersonification of 
despair, gnawing his finger nails in his anguish. 

Captain Foster stood exultingly before him, in an attitude of 
haughty defiance, a bitter smile playing around the corners of his 
mouth. ‘“ Well,” he at length asked, “am,I to send you under 
guard to Charleston ?” 

“ Mercy, mercy,” sobbed the heart-stricken man, bursting into 
a flood of tears. 

“You can have it,” said Foster, in a sneering tone. 

“ How ?” he eagerly asked. 

“In this way. By giving the hand of your niece to Captain 
Trevor before the sun sets. Otherwise you and she go to Charles- 
ton as traitors, and this estate is confiscated. In two hours I ex- 
pect an answer. Come, Trevor, let’s go.” 

“One word,” said the latter, “ere we leave. I have loved 
your niece, Mr. Maxwell, since I first saw her, and it will be my 
pride, not only to make her happy, but to show you that I willing- 
ly yield up promotion and position to secure you from the conse- 
quences of your vacillating conduct.” 

“ We will tell a servant to summon the lady here,” said Cap- 
tain Foster, “ and will await your decision in the breakfast-room. 
Meanwhile it will be necessary to post a guard, as you must con- 
sider yourself a prisoner.” 

Ere many minutes had elapsed, Aurora entered the library, but 
was startled at her uncle’s appearance. He motioned her toa 
seat at his side, which she took mechanically, for she saw that he 
was in great trouble. His countenance looked care-worn, his lips 
quivered, his brow was contracted, and for some moments he re- 
mained silent, as if dreading to speak. 

[r0 BE CONTINUED.] 
DELIGHTS OF VARNA. 

A correspondent writes: “‘ When you go to bed, the odds are 
that you will find your dormitory pre-occupied by a monstrous 
lizard, quite as fond of the sheets as you are, and not at ail dis- 
posed to leave them. Grasshoppers, of the respectable size of a 
walnut, perform all manner of saltatory exercises on your nose 
and eyelids; legions of ants, innumerable ‘ear-wigs f (a loath- 
some crawling insect), and perfect clouds of hungry flies, make so 
free with your food, that with the utmost caution you are apt to 
swallow them in scores. Out of the doors, the villanous Turkish 
dog, with ferocious starvation in his wolf-like eye, and of a sav- 
ageness which, in these ‘woodlands wild,’ renders him a still 
uglier customer than his fellow of Stamboul, hangs on your rear, 
as if calculating the chances of a bite at the fleshy part of your 
calf; and if you seek for a moment some sylvan shade, a vile, 


vicious looking snake starts up, and sibillates his disapproval of 
the disturbance of his siesta.”—London Atlas. 
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BARON ROTHSCHILD. 


The Baron Lionel de Rothschild and his brother are the emi- 
nent representatives of the Rothschild family in London. Suc- 
ceeding to their father, the celebrated Nathan Mayer Rothschild, 
in 2836, there have since been before the public, not only as the 
members of a firm whose dealings both in Europe and in Asia 
are of the most extensive character, bnt also as munificent pa- 
trons of art. The baron, who has been one of the representatives 
of the city of London in Parliament, is the eldest son of Nathan 
Mayer Rothschild; he passed much of his early life in Frank- 


fort; and married one of his cousins, a daughter of Baron An- 
selm, the banker, of the above city. The Baron Rothschild is 
now in the prime of life, and is a worthy representative of his 
father in all that relates to the mterests and charities of the Jew- 


ish nation. The founder of the Rothschild family was Mayer | 
Anselm, the son of a Jew tradesman in humble circumstances, in | 


Frankfort ; he was intended to be a rabbi; but, after the death of 


his parents he engaged in business as a money-changer ; for many | 


years he superintended a house in this business at Hanover; he 
subsequently founded one on his own account at Frankfort, and 
rapidly gained connexion and credit by his punctuality and hon- 


orable dealing. It was this quality that gave him the chance 
which led to his amassing an enormous fortune. He was the 

t of the Elector of Hesse Cassel, and had in his possession 
alange sam of money, the private rty of the prince, at the 
time Frankfort was taken by the in dhe sovelation- 
ary war. This trust Rothschild preserved at great risk and loss 
to his own fands ; when peace was restor:d he gave it back to the 
ince, who had looked on it as lost in the wreck of the times. 
is said that Rothschild had the advantage of afterwards using 
this for some years at « low rate of interest; and this laid the 
Sondation of one of the largest private accumulations of capital. 


[See page 291.] 


STATUE OF GOETHE. 
This fine colossal statue of Goethe, which was cast in bronze 


at the Royal Foundry of Munich, according to the model of 


Schwanthaler, is located at Frankfort-on-the- Main, the illustrious 
t’s native place. Goethe is represented clad in a mantle, but 
aving his hands free. He wears the simple costume of the present 
period. His right arm is resting on the trunk of an old tree, and 
in his left hand he holds a laurel crown. His cyes are turned 
towards heaven. The subjects of the bas-reliefs on the pedestal 
are borrowed from the works of Goethe. In the front, three fe- 
male figures represent the natural sciences, and dramatic and lyric 
poetry. On the opposite side is scen, at the right, Geets of Belichin- 
gen Egmont, Tasso and a fawn. On the left, the Bride of Cor- 
inth, Prometheus and the King of the Aulmes. One of the later- 
al surfaces represents Iphigenia, Orestes, Thoas, Faust and Me- 
istophiles, and the other Mignon, Wilhelm Meister, the Harp- 

ist, Hermann and Dorothea. Goethe was born August 28, 1749, 
at Frankfort-on-the-Main, where his 
father, a doctor of law and imperial 
counsellor, was highly respected, and 
was also an admircr of the fine arts, 
and surrounded by fine pictures, which 
early developed in the son the nice dis- 
crimination and active observation for 
which he was remarkable. The seven 
years’ war broke out when Goethe was 
eight years old, and Count de Tho- 
raine, lieutenant du roi of the French 
army in Germany, was quartered in 
the house of his father. The count, 
who was a man of taste, soon gave 
employment to the artists of Frank- 
fort. Young Gocthe was often pres- 
ent at the conversations of the count 
with the artists respecting the plans of 
pictures, the way of executing them, 
etc. These conversations had a great 
influence upon the mind of the young 
poet, and seem to have given the di- 
rection of his mind in his future life. 
The count was fond of him, and allow- 
ed him to take part freely in the con- 
versations ; and some pictures, relating 
to the story of Joseph, were actually 
painted from his suggestions. At the 
same time he learned the French lan- 
guage tically, and a French com- 
pany, then performing in Frankfort, 
awakened his taste for dramatic per- 
formances. Drawing, music, natural 
science, the elements of jurisprudence, 
and the , occupied him alter- 
nately. To assist his progress in the 
languages, he formed the plan of a 
novel, in which seven brothers and 
sisters correspond with each other in 

| different languages. The youngest of 
these fictitious personages used Jew- 
ish-German, which led Goethe to study 
a little Hebrew, in which he never, in- 
deed, became a great proficient, but 
| which, nevertheless, had an influence 
on him in his childhood, and may 
have had a tendency to encou his 
inclination to Orien- 
tal poetry in his la- 
ter years. By his 
study of Hebrew, 
Goethe became more 
intimately acquaint- 
ed with the Old Tes- 
tament, and =" His- 
of Joseph was 
his’ first tical 
work. His love for 
spectacles attracted 
his attention to a 
puppet show, and in 


the inning of his 
Wilhelm Meister he 
undoubtedly took 
from his own life the 
motives of Meister’s 
love of puppet shows, 
which he dwells up- 
on in a way not 
very palatable to for- 
eigners. He after- 
wards went to Leip- 
sic. Here the young 
poet did not follow 
any regular course 
of studies. His mind 
was always active, 
but the subjects of 
his studies were reg- 
ulated by his feel- 
ings. German po- 
etry was then in a 
critical state. It was 
rally felt that 

e old bombastic 
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manner must be 


A CANDID MIND. 

Nothing sheds so fine a light upon the human character as can- 
dor. However little sought for or practised, all do it the homage 
of their praise, and all feel the power and charm of its eminence. 
Those whose opinions make the deepest mark upon their fellows 
whose influence is most lasting and efficient ; friendship is 
instinctively sought, where all others prove faithless, are not those 
of brilliant parts, or flattering tongue, or splendid genius, or com- 
manding power ; but those whose candor and truth transmit the 
heart’s real feelings pure and without refraction. There are other 
qualities which are showy, and that have a higher place in the 
world’s code of honor; but none wear better or er less tar- 
nish by use, or claim a deeper homage in that silent reverence 
which the mind must pay to virtue. As it is the most beuutiful, 
so it is the safest of moral qualities. None fall into so few mis- 
takes—none darken and deform themselves with so little false- 
hood and wrong, as those who walk among the pitfalls and mi- 


shaken off before 


poctry could make 


conciseness were 


then the great desid- 
portance. The Englis 


pro 


erata, and Goethe soon learned to feel their im- 
a were now imitated 

instead of the French, had previously been 
servilely copied. Several dramatic pieces were 
j by him at this period, when he first 


ized the immense difference between the form 


great 

The fine arts were not neg) 

first authors on this = 

1773. His sw 


“honor, not only 
his name is known. 


and the substance of religion, law, morals, in short, of all the 
subjects which most deeply affect the well-being of man. 

, and he zealously studied the 
He always had a taste for drawing, 


and while at Leipsic, attempted engraving. Im r diet 
and other causes now t on a disease, from which he had 
hardly recovered, when he Leipsic, in 1768. The attention 


of the public was first attracted to him by his Goetz (published 
uent works have made him an object of public 
Germany, but all over the world wherever 


STATUE OF GOETHE, AT FRANKFORT, GERMANY. 


asmas, the passions and errors of tainted life, clothed habituall 
with candor. The rare and comely union of prudence 
principle, of firmness and forbearance, of truth and zeal, of earn- 
estness of feeling and discrimination of vicws, is to be found only 
in the mind pervaded and enlarged by candor. To love and 
seek in all things the truth—to choose and adhere to, before all the 
solicitations of passion or the power of prejudice, or the force of 
public opinion, or the claims of interest or power, whatever is 
right and trae—to believe, at every juncture of experience or 
of thought, that nothing is so good, or desirable, or trustworth 
as truth—to scent the truth amidst all popular disguises whi 
too often disfigure it in this world—this must be t and best, 
whatever we may think of it, if God really reigns, and there 
be an eternal distinction between truth and falsehood, between 
the epee of right and wrong. In nothing do men have 
so vital and important an interest as in the of 
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VEGETATION 
IN PALBSTINE. 


The grassy 
meadows of Pales- 
tine are very un- 


like those in our 
country. Our 


and but 
still under all cir- 
cumstances there 
is grass. In Pal- 
trary ’ 

grows only 80 les 
as the ground that 
is to it is 
moistened by the 
winter rains. The 
traveller who pas- 
ses through 
tracts in spring is 
ravished with the 
luxuriant vegeta- 
tion and the mul- 
titude of flowers ; 
the whole country 
seems to say to 
him, see, now, and 
behold, are not we, 


saith, a land flow- 
ing with milk and 
honey? But hard- 
ly have the latter 


vernal equinox 
subsided, than an 
almost vertical 
sun withers up the 
grass and flowers, 
a scorching south- 
east wind comes 
up from the wil- 
derness, and the 
traveller, who to- 
day has passed 
over & verdant and 


variegated carpet 
of herbage and 


flowers, will three 
weeks after, at the 
same place, not 


meet with a single 
blade of grass ; all. 


vegetation he will 
then find scorched 
to death; and if 
during that inter- 
val the sirrocco 
been more 
than ordinarily 
werful in its 
the 
grass, after bein 
shrivelled inte 
hay, will have 
been swept away 
and the surface of 
the ground will 
have a 
copper color.— 
Valde’s Syria. 
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PALACE OF THE EMPEROR NICHOLAS, AT ST. YETERSBURG, RUSSIA. 


OUR FOOD. 
It is a curious 
question what of 
our food possesses 
the largest degree 
of sustaining qual- 
ity. The cereal 
ins contain the 
argest propor- 
tions of flesh-and- 
blood-prodacin 
material, an 
among those 
grains wheat is 
predominant. But 
the actual quanti- 
ty of nutriment, 
even in wheat, is 
much less than is 
generally su 
that 
tion of the grain 
which is convert- 
ed into muscular 
fibre not exceed- 
ing fourteen per 
cent. on the whole. 
When, however, 
we compare the 
nutritious quali- 
ties of wheat with 
those of potatoes, 
the former stands 
very high in the 
scale, and the lat- 
ter sinks so low as 
seemingly to jus- 
tify the anathe- 
mas of Cobbett. 
In the first place, 
seventy-six per 
cent. of the weight 
of potatoes con- 
sists of watcr, from 
which no nourish- 
ment whatever is 
derived; and of 
the remaining 
twenty-four parts, 
only two per cent. 
consists of nutri- 
ment. The result 
of the examina- 
tion of the com- 
parative value of 
potatoes and 
wheat articles of 
food, proves that 
the latter not only 
contains a 
proportion of nu- 
triment, but a pro- 
rtion so great as 
the dif- 
ference in their 
price, and it is 
cheaper to feed 
men on good 
wheaten bread, 
than on potatoes, 
if both be used ex- 
clusively of every 
other article of 
diet, besides the 
greater strength 
and nutriment 
it imparts to those 
who most fully eat 


of it.—Prof. Bently. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. 
TO POWERS’S GREEK SLAVE. 


BY R. GRIFFIN STAPLES. 


Fair limning of an immortal mind— 
Brighter than e’en the poet’s dream— 
Or ideal forms which being have, 
Deceptive like Parhelion’s gleam. 
Each feature perfect and perfection all; 
Position which doth volumes tell— 
And every grace like heaven-born forms, 
Enchain the sense with mystic spell. 


Prometheus first from clay to form 
Man’s image—celestial fire stole 

With sacrilegious hands from heaven ; 
For mortal’s pride ’s beyond control. 

But thou, 0 godlike Power, doth teach 
Nature its imperfections all ; 

And, from yonder courts an image snatched, 
Bright as our parents ere the fall. 


Not Venus with all her beauty crowned! 
Cybele of gods the mother great! 
Aurora, with her countenance of gold— 
Or all the graces which on them wait, 
Combine such matchless symmetry, 
As in thee, great masterpiece of art, 
We now behold! and gave, and wonder 
If our mind acts not deception’s part. 


In vain we may the muses court, 
Or strive to climb Parnassus’ side, 
And lay our head aweary down 
While vocal is Pegasius’ tide. 
The poet’s lyre is mute in praise, 
When speaking of thy comely form, 
And words inadequate are found, 
While trembles the tongue in sweet alarm. 


> 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


A DAY’S LESSON. 


“JUDGE RIGHTEOUS JUDGMENT.” 


BY ALICE B. NEAL. 


Ir was striking one o’clock, on a cold wintry night, as a car- 
riage, filled with yawning belles, rolled over the Russ pavement 
of Union Square, and drew up before a comfortable free-stone 
house in Fifteenth Street. ‘Brother Jim,” who had very ungal- 
lantly preferred the society of the coachman and a cigar, descend- 
ed to the carriage door and commenced an involuntary scottische, 
as the cold from the flag stones struck through his patent leather 
pumps. “Sallie,” the oldest Miss Lockwood, roused her sister 
and cousin from a short nap, on the back seat, and stepped out in- 
to the moonlight, as tall and stylish in her hood and wraps as she 
had been an hour before in the ball room. ‘“ Nett” and Isabel, 
all curls, and rigolettes, and shawls, came shivering up the high 
steps, supported by Charlie Lockwood, the just graduated colle- 
gian of the family. 

Brother Jim being what is termed a “fast” young man in so- 
ciety, thought it necessary to counteract the velocity of his actions 
by the slowness of his draw] and the languor of his general manner 
where his sisters or the young ladies of their set were concerned. 
He left it to Charlie to turn up the gas, and find Isabel a glass of 
water, as he plunged his hands as far as possible into his “bang 
up,” and leaning on the banisters, declared parties “ uncommonly 
slow,” and “all the women got up in the same style every night 
in the season.” 

“No variety,” exclaimed the injured young gentleman, prepar- 
ing to shuffle off to bed in advance of the young ladies. 

Charlie wished them a gay good night, telling Nett that he heard 
compliments showered upon her as thick as motto papers; and 
*Bel, that she danced like a Preciosa, a comparison which mysti- 
fied her considerably, as she was not just out of Yale, and very 
much in love with Longfellow’s Spanish Student. 

“ Nothing for me ?” asked Sallie, as she leaned on the railing 
of the first landing, to watch him stand on tip-toe, lighting his ci- 
gar at the chandelier. 7 

“Not a syllable; any fellow of the set knows you as vain as 
can be already, and must countenance you in it.” 

“ Good night, Saucebox !” 

“ Pleasant dreams !” and so these pleasure-seeking young peo- 
ple dispersed to their own rooms, to sleep off the fatigues of the 
first large party of the season. 

The brothers were consigned to the usual bachelor apartments 
of a New York family, named hall rooms, without fire, or light, 
until they had invoked one by the aid of the ever ready lucifers. 
The young girls occupied the two large communicating chambers, 
on the third floor, where blazing grates and gas burners sent a 
cheerful radiance over mirrors, and curtains, and white-counter- 
paned beds. It was the very picture of comfort this frosty night, 
and the chambermaid dozing in an easy-chair had contributed 
much to make it so. 

Bell, who had commenced stripping herself of finery on the 
stairs, threw a handful of glittering jewelry, bracelets, a brooch 
and necklace into a Parian sea shell, standing on the dressing ta- 
ble, and called for Anah to unlace her dress that very instant, or 
she should “ die with sleep.” 

“And hurry, there’s a good girl,” said Annette, “for mine is in 
a dreadful knot ; I began to undo it under my cloak in the hall.” 

“T had to dance with that odious Mark Harrison twice,” la- 
mented Bel the next instant. “‘ He keeps time so abominably—” 

“T never saw himgeep time at all,” remarked Sallie, unthread- 


ing the long braids of her black hair. Just look at my new tarle- 
tan! whatasmash! It will never be fit to wear again! There 
were six times as many as the house.would hold!” 

“J didn’t get even asight of the supper table,” added Bell, in 
the same injured tone of voice; “not so much as an oyster, or a& 
glass of champagne. When J give a party, I never mean te have 
more than can get into the supper room comfortably. O dear! I 
am so tired. There, that will do, Norah. I believe you are half 
asleep.” 

“Sure, an’ it’s sleepy time,” said Norah, apologetically. 

Her young mistress did not dare to use more than a pettish 
tone towards the weary-looking maid. It was against Mrs. Lock- 
wood’s rule, and of her own free will, that she had waited up to 
assist them. 

“ There, you can go now,” said Sallie, as the girl began to col- 
lect some of the scattered finery. Mine are only hooks and eyes. 
O, girls, what do you think!” when the door closed behind her, 
“T actually believe our Jim is attentive to Mary Snelling. I saw 
them sitting together in the recess of the reception room, looking 
as tender as possible. I was dying to get Norah off, to tell you.” 

“TI should think you might have waited till she hung up 
our dresses,” Bel retorted, crossly. ‘“Iknow Mary Snelling is 
doing her best to get Jim; anybody could see that, with half an 
eye. I’m sure I’m too tired to touch the room to-night.” 

In another minute, the disturbed young lady, who, to do her 
justice, was only fretful when sleepy, had tied on her Valenciences- 
frilled cap, and nestled herself comfortably on the pillows. 

“ But, Isabelle,” said her cousin, carefully laying in a little box 
her only ornaments, a brooch and ear-rings of her mother’s hair, 
“here is all your jewelry.” 

“ Well, I can’t help it; nobody will run off with it to-night. I 
wouldn’t get up for twenty sets of coral.” 

“Let her be, Nett,” Sallie said, stepping out of the pile of 
fleecy flounces and into the low French bed. “‘There’s all my 
things, too. I wouldn’t be hired to put them up to-night. I wish 
I had been born to a lady’s maid.” 

“ Norah seems to be a very nice girl. Ilike her a great deal 
better than Ann, who was here when I first came.” 

“ Only mama is so afraid of letting her wait on us. She says 
there’s enough of the regular work in our large family. Are you 
never coming to bed, Annette ?”’ and even the stylish Sallie began 
to show symptoms of drowsiness. 

“ As soon as I have hung up my things. You know I can’t 
get evening dresses as easy as you can, and have to take care of 
what Ihave. Norah seems very honest and obliging.” 

“ That’s it; she would just as soon take care of our drawers as 
not; but mama has a foolish notion, that lace sets, and embroid- 
ered pocket-handkerchiefs, and jewelry might tempt the most hon- 
est person to steal. I'll be up time enough to put them away 
before breakfast.” 

But the red light from the grate flickered out, and the gray light 
of dawn crept over the disordered room, before either of the 
wearied occupants so much as turn<d upon their pillows. Then 
signs of life and stir passed through the house, and even the 
dressing bell rang unheeded, except by Annette, who laid in a half 
dreamy reverie, wondering if it really was time to get up so soon. 
Finally she roused herself sufficiently to look at her cousin’s watch, 
and found to her consternation that they had just fifteen minutes 
to dress in. 

There is a sleight of hand, wonderful to the uninitiated, by 
which young ladies contrive to make a morning toilette in an in- 
credible short space of time. Sallie and Isabel, roused at last, 
arrayed themselves as rapidly as possible, for Mr. Lockwood, in- 
dulgent in many things, exacted prompt attendance at the break- 
fast table. So down stairs the young ladies hurried, without so 
much as a thought of the scattered jewelry left behind. 


It was a very merry breakfast party, they had so much to dis- 
cuss with each other and Fred and Charlie; so many queer inci- 
dents to tell. Mr. Lockwood, who suspended his perusal of the 
money article to listen, and Mrs. Lockwood, who had been a belle 
herself in her younger days, showed a great deal of interest in all 
that had occurred. 

Charlie especially was in the highest spirits, and fretted the ele- 
gant Jim continually with allusions to “Miss Snelling’s address- 
es,” until the young gentleman’s ire was so highly roused, that 
Mr. Lockwood told them both it was high time they should be 
down town, and so sent them “ about their business.” 

The girls lounged about the dining-room and parlor some time 
longer, talking and laughing all at once, until Bel suddenly re- 
membered the coral set, her father’s last birthday gift, and hurried 
up stairs to put it in the cases. 

Not a trace of it was to be found, except the pear-shaped pen- 
dant of one ear-ring, accidentally dropped and overlooked. Per- 
haps Norah had put them away. The key was in the drawer, but 
the drawer was empty. Sallie might have played her a trick, and 
hidden them with her own ornaments after she had dropped asleep. 
But Sallie’s watch and chain and diamond ring had vanished 
too. The bewildered girl stood perfectly still for a moment in the 
extremity of her loss, and then rushing down stairs, heedless of 
the discovery of her carelessness, began calling, “Sallie, mother, 
papa,” all at once, much to the astonishment of those who still 
lingered in a group around Mr. Lockwood. 

The old merchant was seriously angry when he comprehended 
what had happened, at -his daughters for their carelessness, in 
spite of oft repeated warnings, but above all things that he should 
have harbored a thief in his houschold. The hall door was fast- 
ened as usual; no one could have entered that way. The cook, 
an old family servant, could take her affidavit that no one had 
passed through the area, where she had just left Norah “ talking 
with a boy, her cousin.” 


The whole family instinctively looked at each other at this an- 
nouncement, and Mr. Lockwood immediately despatched the 
waiter to detain the man, and send Norah to him. The discovery 
was made too late; the man had disappeared with his booty ; cook 
also testifying that she saw the girl “ give him a bit of a parcel, 
though she never saw harm in her.” 

It was very hard for Mrs. Lockwood to believe that the young, 
innocent-looking girl to whom she had taken such a fancy, and 
who had made herself a general favorite in the household, could 
be the culprit. Even Mr. Lockwood had noticed her quick step 
and cheerful face, as he passed her on the stairs. But who else 
could it be? The jewelry was gone, to the value of many hun- 
dred dollars, and no one except Norah had any call to enter the 
young ladies’ rooms. Every drawer, box and hiding-place in the 
house was searched by the police officer, hurriedly summoned ; 
and suspicion became a charge preferred by Mr. Lockwood against 
his new servant, all the rest having been in the family many 
years. 

It was a pitiful sight, as she was led away to the station house, 
still protesting her innocence; her hair dishevelled, her face pale 
and swollen with sobbing, and the dreadful fear of a prison before 
her, for no one could doubt but this was her first offence. Mr. 
Lockwood sent his daughters to their own rooms, before she was 
finally given up to the officer, and steeled his heart to her frantic 
appeals, as she knelt, clasping his knees, and besought him not to 
send her away. 

“Tt was a hard matter, but justice must be done,” the merchant 
said to himself, in justification, as that face, raised so beseechingly 
to his, came before him through the day. Mrs. Lockwood went 
about the house pale and sad, while the servants spoke in whispers 
to each other, as if some great domestic calamity had happened ; 
and the young ladies, whose own carelessness had placed the great 
temptation in poor Norah’s way—and not for the first time—shut 
themselves into their own rooms and cried and sobbed them- 
selves ill. 

The day dragged slowly by, and it was a relief to hear the light- 
hearted Charlie whistle on the steps, and the click of his latch- 
key, an hour earlier than usual. There was no one but Annette 
visible, and his smiles changed to a most harassed, painful ex- 
pression, as he heard the story of the day’s doings. The snow 
was already coming down heavily, but snatching a cap from the 
hat rack, forgetful of overcoat or gloves, he rushed out of the 
house, the instant he learned where Norah had been taken. 

The remorseful look upon her cousin’s face somewhat lightened 
Annette’s heart, though she could not explain his haste or the er- 
rand to his mother and sisters. It was a very anxious hour of 
watching for all; Isabel lying at full length on the sofa, her face 
covered with her hands; Sallie trying in vain to practise at the 
grand piano, and Annette, standing in the drapery of the front 
window, strained her eyes through the fast falling snow at every 
approaching vehicle or foot passenger. 


At length the roll of an omnibus ceased at the door, and the 
glad cry, “here he is!” as a gentleman stepped out, brought them 
all to the window, was changed into “it’s only uncle,” in a tone 
more of disappointment than of welcome. But scarcely had Mrs. 
Lockwood opened the door to her husband, when a vehicle stop- 
ped at the door, and Charlie lifted a woman up the steps, whose 
hood falling back, disclosed the pale face of Norah. 

The poor girl said nothing, but crouched down on the stairs the 
instant Charlie released his hold, and rocked to and fro as one in 
the extremity of grief or pain. 

“O father, for Heaven’s sake don’t speak so,” he interposed to 
Mr. Lockwood’s angry demand for an explanation of her appear- 
ance in his house again. “It was me; I got there just as she had 
her hearing, and told them so. It was me, father. She’s suffered 
enough already, poor thing !” . 

And more than enough, for a pure-minded, innocent young girl, 
shut up all day, with the heavy accusation, and the anger and un- 
belief of her master, hanging over her,—with the worst of idlers 
and vagabonds, and even criminals, and nothing before her but 
the still darker prospect of conviction and a prison. 

“T hid them, father, to tease the girls for being so careless. 
They are in my dressing-case,” continued the generous fellow, 
with vehemence. ‘Wont you speak to her, father, and tell 
her so?” 

But Norah had fallen in strong convulsions on the floor, while 
they were trying to comprehend her innocence, and a brain fever 
was the result of the shock and anguish of the day. Every one 
in the family ministered to her, from Mr. Lockwood, who called 
in his own family physician, to the good-hearted cook who had so 
unwittingly given evidence against ; but it was many weeks before 
the conscience-stricken Charlie saw her creeping slowly up and 
down the stairs again, pale and emaciated, the very shadow of the 
blithe young Irish girl, who came there to finda home. She was 
forgiving and grateful to all of them, but her languor and timidity 
remained a perpetual remembrancer of the wrong so heedlessly 
inflicted. 

The faithful Norah’s presence in the household, for Mr. Lock- 
wood has offered her a home as long as she may need one, is a 
check upon his rash judgments of the actions and motives of men, 
upon Charlie’s wanton heedlessness of the feelings of others, and 
even brother Jim’s sublime selfishness. As for Isabel and Miss 
Lockwood, who tended her through her long illness as if she had 
been a sister or a friend, they have almost come to consider her as 
such, and both try to exact a promise from her that she will take 
charge of their homes, now that there is a near prospect of two 
weddings in the family. But Norah inclines to “ Master Char- 
lie’s ” offer, to wait till he gets through his law studies and takes 


Annette for better or worse. So in the end poor Norah’s misfor- 
tune proved a blessing in disguise. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
ODE TO POWERS’S STATUE OF THE GREEK SLAVE. 


BY J. HUNT, JR. 


‘Immortal work, and made with hands, 

A wonder of creative Powrnrs, 
- And yet a Slave from distant lands, 

With pride we claim thee wholly ours; 

We pause before thy queenly grace, 
With feelings of admiring awe, 

And, in thy Grecian features, trace 
The blended charms of artful law. 


Unknown to all the hoary past, 
In Parian tombs thy beauty lay, 
Till Genius blew her bugle blast, 
And forth thou cam’st to mortal day; 
For thee the bard shall build his rhyme, 
The statesman delve the fields of thought,— 
And, down the storied aisles of time, 
Will themes, in praise of thee, be sought. 


Those faultless limbs, beyond compare, 
We homage pay thy perfeet mould, 
And sigh, to think, that one so fair, 
Should prove so rigid, stern and cold; 
We view the sunset flush the sea, 
And watch a full moon’s tranquil roll, 
With lesser love, surveying thee,— 
Thou human type, devoid of soul! 


But, long as Genius has her throne, 
With those who woo the sister arts, 
A priceless gem wilt thou be known, 
And hoarded in their homes and hearts; 
Whilst he, who formed thee, too, his name, 
As worthy as the world is wide,— 
Will live with thee, in hall of fame, 
And pass to ages, side by side. 


+ > 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


NOTES OF FOREIGN TRAVEL. 
No. XXII. 


BY F. GLEASON. 


Heidelberg—Castle—University—Frankfort on the Main—Goethe’s House—The 
Rhine—Cologne—Cathedral—Church of 8t. Ursula—The 11,000 Virgins. 
Tue trip from Basle to Heidelberg I made upon the rail, drawn 

by the iron horse, a distance of a hundred and fifty odd miles. 

We flashed over the space intervening between the two cities like 

electricity—swiftly and safely. Heidelberg is one of the pleas- 

antest cities in this section of Europe as it regards its location, be- 
ing built upon the left bank of the Neckar, on a narrow ledge be- 
tween the river and Castle Rock, as it is called. Unlike most of 

the foreign cities I have visited, it is not spread out in various di- 

rections, but is confined almost wholly to a single strect some 

three miles long, along which are the shops and dwelling-houses 
of its fifteen thousand inhabitants. 

Heidelberg seems to be a doomed city, and if there is any trou- 
ble on hand she is pretty sure to experience her part of it. Few 
places in Europe have experienced to a greater extent, or more 
frequently, the horrors of war, having been five times bombarded, 
twice laid in ashes, and three times taken by assault and delivered 
over to pillage. The university of Heidelberg is celebrated all 
over the world, and is the oldest in Germany, having been found- 
ed in 1386. The present number of students, I am informed, is 
eight hundred and upwards, while its professors rank among the 
most eminent of modern times. The same may be said of the 
edifice and buildings generally as would apply to Harvard College, 
Cambridge, Mass., they are by no means remarkable for beauty, 
nor is the architecture of the town generally of a fine character, 
being usually simple and uninteresting. One antique house I 
noticed, a survivor of the past and a record of what was once 
here, in the richly decorated facade, ornamented with statues, 
coats of arms, etc. One could read a legend of the former splen- 
dor of the town. 

Opposite this house (which, by the way, was one of the most in- 
teresting points I could find) is the church of the Holy Ghost, 
used by the Catholics and Protestants, a partition wall only sep- 
arating the two sects at worship. The inhabitants are about 
equally divided also as to faith, one half adhering to the Romish 
church and the other to Protestantism. The ruins of the castle 
of Heidelberg are counted by tourists as the finest in Europe. It 
is a gray and mouldering pile, anciently the residence of the Elec- 
tors Palatine, presenting the combined character of a palace and 
fortress, in ruins. It is a curious combination of architecture, and 
represents the fancy of various founders and the style of succes- 
sive centuries, while it is vastly interesting for its historic fame, its 
picturesque situation, and the relics of architectural magnificence 
it still displays, after having been three times burnt. Ten times 
it experienced the horrors of war, and was at last struck by 
lightning in- 1764 and. set ‘on fire, since when it has not been 
tenanted. 

I lingered long about this roofless fortress, this tangible record 
of the struggles of times gone by. It is approached by a carriage 
road from behind and by a winding foot path on the side of the 
Neckar. In a cellar ander the castle was pointed out to me the 
famous Heidelberg Tun, builf'fi 1751. It is the largest wine- 
cask in the world, being thirty-six feet long and twenty-four feet 
high, and will hold eight hundred hogsheads of liquid. In olden 
time this was filled with the produce of the vintage. One of the 
towers which forms the outer defence of the castle was under- 
mined and blown up by the French; but so thick were the walls, 
and so strongly built, that although nearly the whole of one side 


was detached by the explosion, instead of crumbling to pieces, 
it merely slid down from its place in one solid mass, into the ditch, 
where it still remains. Subterranean passages, for the most part 
accessible still, extend under the ramparts, and the traveller lin- 
gers thoughtfully in their suggestive vales. 

On the right bank of the river is a famous though solitary inn, 
called Hirshgasse, where the students resort to fight their duels ; a 
practice still common, some three hundred annually occurring. It 
is not unfrequent for a student to have been engaged in twenty or 
thirty, as principal, ere he graduates. I visited a spot called the 
‘Wolf’s Brunnen (wolf’s spring), situated in a retired nook about a 
league from the town. Like most such places in Germany, it de- 
rives its name from a legend of tradition. It is made to appear 
that an enchantress named Jetta lived near by the spot in a cavern, 
which is still partially in existence, or at least the spot was pointed 
out to me as the veritable cave, though it was but a mass of rocks 
to my eye. This enchantress, it seems, foretold the greatness of 
the house of the Palatinate, but was one day torn to pieces by a 
wolf at this spring. 

From Heidelberg I took the railroad to Frankfort on the Main. 
Frankfort is a free town, and the seat of the German Diet; it lies 
on the right bank of the Main, has seventy thousand inhabitants, 
of whom six thousand are Jews. It is one of the most lively as 
well as handsomest cities in Germany. Many of the houses in 
the new town, especially in the principal street, called Zeil, in the 
Neue Mainzen and Taunus Strasse, and on the quays facing the 
Main, inhabited by rich merchants, bankers or diplomatists, are 
palaces. The old town, on the other hand, with its narrow streets 
and quaint wooden buildings, with gables overhanging their base- 
ment stories, forms a complete contrast to the new. Many of the 
houses are of great antiquity, especially in the quarter around the 
cathedral and Romerberg ; they preserve all the character of “ the 
ancient imperial free city.” Among the most interesting buildings 
of Frankfort is first the cathedral, which is chiefly remarkable for 
its antiquity, and on account of the coronation of the emperors of 
Germany having taken place within it. St. Bernard preached the 
crusade to an enthusiastic audience, and is said to have performed 
miracles in this church. In the Election Chapel the emperor was 
chosen; and forty-six emperors, after having here gained their 
election, were afterwards crowned in front of the high altar. 

The town-house, called Romer, a building of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, has also far less of architectural beauty to recommend it 
than of historical interest, as the scene of the ceremonies at- 
tending the election of the emperors, and where the festivities suc- 
ceeding their coronation were celebrated. In the market-place, 
called the Romerberg, in front of the building, upon the oc- 
casion of the imperial coronation, an ox was roasted whole, from 
which the arch-steward cut a slice for the emperor; a fountain 
flowed with wine, from which the arch-cupbearer filled his glass, 
and the arch-marshal distributed corn from a silver measure; and 
the populace enjoyed the privilege of appropriating the gcarlet 
cloth upon which the emperor walked from the cathedral.. So 
greedily was it cut away behind him as ho passed onwards, that 
he ran the risk of having his heels cut also. The poet Goethe 
was born, in 1749, at Frankfort, in the house number 74, Hirsh- 
graben. His father’s coat of arms, which, by a curious coinci- 
dence, bears the poetical device of three lyres, still remains over 
the door. A fine monumental statue of him by Schwanthaler 
stands in the allee facing the theatre. A group of statues of Gut- 
enberg, Faust and Schoeffer, the inventors of printing, will soon 
be placed in the Rossmorkt. Luther resided in a corner house in 
the Dom Platz. The Rothschilds were born ina rusty-looking 
house in the Judengasse (Jews’ street), which is the Jews’ quar- 
ter.* Frankfort has hitherto been a staple place, or entrepot, for 
central Europe, receiving the productions and manufactures of all 
parts of the world, to distribute them in detail over the whole 
continent. 

I left Frankfort by railroad for Mayence, where I took a steam- 
er down the Rhine. As I glided down its romantic course, I re- 
called the birth-place of these waters which lies in the lofty moun- 
tains of Switzerland. The valley is little visited, even by the na- 
tives, and presents frightful deserts of ice and snow, through 
which the stream descends, sometimes working its hidden way be- 
neath the frozen mass. Hence it pervades or borders Switzerland 
for the space of two hundred miles, to the lake of Constance, 
where it bends west to Basle, and commences its long northern 
course. But its romantic grandeur does not commence until it 
arrives at Mayence ; from that town as far as Cologne, its shores 
abound with beautiful and striking objects, and every winding of 
the river presents some new prospect, rich and grand. Among 
the most interesting objects which we passed on our course down 
the Rhine, were the following towns, castles and ruins : the towns 
of Biberich, Johannisberg, Bingen, the Mouse Tower, Rheingraf- 
enstein, Ehrenfels, Furstenberg, Stalberg, Stahleck, Pfalz, Gut- 
enfels, town of Oberwesel, castles of Schonberg, Rheinfels, 
Thumberg, Libenstein, Sternfels, Stolzenfels, Lachneck, city of 

Coblentz, fortress of Ehrenbreistein, castles of Hammerstein, 
Rheineck, Odenfels, Drachenfels, Godesberg. 

At the city of Cologne I landed from the steamer. The great- 
est object of interest at Cologne, and the first thing I visited, was 
the cathedral. This cathedral, which was commenced in 1248, 
is not yet completed, though the work of late years has gone 
‘on quite rapidly. The king of Prussia has given immense sums 
of money towards its completion. Voluntary subscriptions have 
also been made all over Germany. So the prospect is that it may 
be completed in another century—rather a long period to look 
ahead! The name of.the great architect who designed so splen- 
did a structure has been lost. The two principal towers, accord- 


* On another page of the present’number may be seen a likeness of one of 


the Rothschilds and a statue of Goethe. 


ing to the original plan, were to have been five hundred feet high. 
That which is most finished at present is not over one-third of the 
height. On its top still remains the crane employed by the ma- 
sons to raise the stones for the building, where it has stood for 
centuries [see engraving]. About five millions of dollars are still 
required to complete this immense structure. The transepts are 
now nearly completed. The piers which are to support the real 
roof are making progress. The late king of Bavaria presented 
five painted windows, which are placed in the south side of the 
aisle ; five painted windows in the north aisle were executed in 
1503. The entire length of the body of the church will be five 
hundred eleven feet ; the choir is one hundred fifty-one feet high, 
and internally, from its size, height and disposition of pillars, 
arches, chapels and beautiful colored windows, resembles a splen- 
did vision. Round the choir, against the columns, stand fourteen 
colossal statues of the twelve apostles, the Virgin and Saviour, 
colored and gilt. 

In a small chapel immediately behind the high altar is the cele- 
brated shrine of the three kings of Cologne or Magi, who came 
from the East with presents for the infant Saviour. The case in 
which they are deposited is of plates of silver gilt. The skulls of 
the three kings inscribed with their names—Gasper, Melchior and 
Balthazer—written in rubies, are exhibited to view through an 
opening in the shrine, crowned with diadems (a ghastly contrast). 
Under a slab in the pavement, between the high altar and the 
shrine of the three kings, the heart of Mary of Medicis is buried. 
From the cathedral I went to the church of St. Ursula, which is 
not remarkable in its architecture, but is filled with the bones of 
St. Ursula’s companions. That saintly lady (according to the 
legend a princé’s of Brittany) set sail with a train of eleven 
thousand virgins from Brittany for Rome, and sailed up the 
Rhine to Basle, whence she proceeded to Rome; on her re- 
turn from which place the whole party was slaughtered at Co- 
logne by the barbarian Huns. On entering the church, these 
hideous relics meet the eye, beneath, above, around, built in the 
walls in some places twenty feet high and six feet deep; buried 
under the pavement, and displayed in gaunt array in glass cases 
about the choir. The bones of the saint herself repose in a small 
box behind the altar, while the-skulls of a select few of her asso- 
ciates are admitted into the Golden Chamber, encased in silver, 
along with a number of other relics, such as one of the stone ves- 
sels which held the water that turned into wine at the marriage 
at Cana. 

Leaving this horrid place, I proceeded to the house, No. 10 
Sterngasse, in which Mary de Medici died, 1642, and Rubens was 
born, 1577. The city of Cologne is a fortified town, and contains 
about one hundred thousand inhabitants. It owes its existence to 
a camp pitched there by the Romans, under Marcus Agrippa, 
which was afterwards enlarged and rendered permanent by the re- 
moval, under Tiberius, of a native tribe, called the Ubii. Agrip- 
pina, mother of Nero, was born here, in the camp of her father. 
Traces of the possession of the city by the Romans still remain. 
Cologne of late years has, under the Prussian government, thrown 
off its dirty and gloomy appearance. I shall leave here for Brus- 
sels, in Belgium, and pay a visit to the battle-ground of Waterloo. 


THE RAINING TREE. 

The island of Fierro is one of the most considerable of the Ca- 
naries, and I conceive that name to be given it upon this account, 
that its soil not affording so much as a drop of fresh water, seems 
to be iron; and indeed there is in this island neither river nor 
rivulet, nor well nor spring, save that only towards the sea-side 
there are some wells; but they lie at such a distance from 
the city, that the inhabitante can make no use thereof. But 
the great Preserver and Sustainer of all remedies this inconven- 
ience by a way so extraordinary, that man will be forced to sit 
down and acknowledge that he gives in this, an undeniable demon- 
stration of his wonderful goodness and infinite providence. 
For, in the midst, there is a tree which is the only one of the 
kind, inasmuch as it hath no resemblance to any of those known 
to us in Europe. The leaves of it are long and narrow, and con- 
tinue in a constant verdure, winter and summer; and its branches 
are covered with a cloud which is never dispelled, but resolving 
into a moisture, causes to fall from its leaves a very clear water, 
and that in such abundance that the cisterns which are placed at 
the foot of the tree to receive it are never empty, but contain 
enough to supply both man and beast.—Traveller’s Journal. 

EFFECT OF CLEANLINESS. 

Count Rumford, the celebrated practical philosopher, whose 
writings have been of greater value to mankind than the abstruse 
speculations of a host of metaphysicians, thus describes the ad- 
vantages of cleanliness : 

“With what care and attention do the feathered race wash 
themselves and put their plumage in order; and how perfectly 
neat, clean and elegant do they ever appear. Among the beasts 
of the field, we find that those which are the most cleanly, are 
generally the most gay and cheerful ; or are distinguished by a 
certain air of tranquillity and contentment; and singing birds 
are always remarkable for the neatness of their plumage. So 
great is the effect of cleanliness upon man, that it extends even 
to his moral character. Virtue never dwelt long with filth; nor 
do I believe there ever was a person scrupulously attentive to 
cleanliness, who was a consummate villain.’ 


CHARLES LAMB’S PUNCTUALITY. 

A great deal of good pity has been expended on the fact that 
Lamb was “doomed to the cruel desk in daily toil.” He 
was clerk in the accountant’s office in the East India House, 
comniencing on a respectable and rising , his sole labors 
being to copy papers into books of record. hen he retired, 
after thirty-five years’ service, his income had increased to 700l. 
a year, and he was then allowed a retiring life-allowance of 450!. a 
year. Great consideration was shown him by his superiors: On 
one occasion, however (the usual office hours being-nominatly 
from ten to four), he entered his office at noon. The printeipal 
said, “ Mr. Lamb, you really do come so late.” Lamb paused 
and said, with the arch simplicity which distinguished him, “ True, 
sir, but then.I go away so early !—Skelton Mackenzie's Notes on 
the “ Noctes.” 
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VIEWS IN RERMUDA. 

The above view of the town of St. George, was taken from the 
Island of St. David. Crowning the hills on the right are the 
royal barracks and Port Victoria ; on the extreme left is Fort St. 
George. The second view presented below is that of the harbor 
of St. George, as seen from Sugar Loaf Hill, the Island of St. 
George bounding the left hand side of this secure and beautiful 
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OF ST. GEORGE, BFRMUDA. 


port, and the Island of St David on the right hand. The third 
view, on the next page, represents Ireland Island, which contains 
a spacious dockyard and arsenal with their usnal appurtenances, 
and a large “camber,” capable of containing the largest ships of 
the lire. This illustration shows the most strongly fortified part 
of the island, adjoining the dockyard ; the breakwater in the fore- 
grourd being met by another at right angles in front of the dock- 
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yard, and forming the camber. The spacious erection on the em- 
inence is the Cascmate Barracks, near which is the flag-staff and 
telegraph. The Bermudas or Somers Islands are a group 

small islands belonging 10 Great Britain, situated in the Atlantic 
Ocean, about 600 miles cast by south from Cape Hatteras, and 
about 680 miles south-southeast, nearly, rom Cape Cod. Of 
these numerous islands, (it is said there are upwards of three 
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IRELAND ISLAND FORTIFICATION AND DOCKYARD, BERMUDA. 


hundred), the principal are the Main Island, about fifteen miles 
long and two and a half wide at the broadest part, St. George, 
which is three and a half miles long, and on which is the largest 
town, Somerset, Ireland Island, St. David, Smiths, Coopers, 
Nonesuch, Songbird and Port Islands. The name Bermudas is 
derived from Juan Bermudez, captain of the Spanish ship La 
Garza, who discovered them in 1527 (some records say in 1503). 
Ferdinand Camelo took formal possession of them in 1543, 
and is stated to have cut his name on a rock, still known as 
the Spanish Rock, on the south side of Main Island. The earliest 
account of the Bermudas is supposed to be that of an English- 
man of the name of May, who with twenty-six out of fifty, com- 

ing the crew of a French ship, escaped to the shore, having 

nm wrecked here on the 7th of December, 1593. The name of 
Summers, or Somers, is occasionally applied to these islands, in 
honor of Admiral Sir George Somers, who was wrecked here on 
his way to Virginia, on the 28th of July, 1609. Sir George and 
his crew built two cedar vessels, one of eighty tons, the Deliver- 
ance, and the other of 30, the Patience. In these vessels thoy 
proceeded to Jamestown, where they arrived on the 23d of May, 
1610. The place where tho vessels were built, called Building 
Bey, is in the island of St. Georgo. Sir George returned in his 

ar vessel to the island on the 19th of June, but survived only 
a short time. It is stated, thouch doubted, that his body was 
embalmed and taken to England. ‘The Bermudas were embraced 
in the Virginia Charter by King James the First, on the 12th of 


March, 1612. The islands were afterwards sold by that company 
to one hundred and twenty or one hundred and twenty-six per- 
sons. The first vessel with sixty settlers arrived on the 11th of 
July, 1612, and was conducted into harbor by three men, who 
had been left on the islands. They were attracted hither by the 
hope of finding ambergris in abundance. When viewed from the 
sea, the elevation of these islands is inconsiderable, as the great- 
est heights are but about two hundred and fifty feet above sea 
level. - Their gencral aspect is similar to that of the West India 
Islands. The group is surrounded almost everywhere by coral 
reefs, which, although they extend but little distance south. easter- 
ly from the islands, yet reach twelve or fourteen miles out into the 
ocean, to the northward and castward, thus rendering an approach 
to the dockyard and naval depot by a hostile ficet from that side 
impossiblo. The channels through these reefs are difficult and 
hazardous, but the protection afforded to the distressed mariners 
when once within this living harrier, is perfect, and in the harbor 
he is as secure as he would be in adock. The harbor of St. 
George, the best, and commercially the most important, has had 
its channel much improved by the labor of the convicts, directed 
by skillful engineers. The breakwater and dockyard at Ireland 
Island have been constructed by them. Boaz, between Ireland 
and Somerset Islands, is intended for a convict establishment. 
About eighteen hundred convicts are usually employed in erect- 
ing fortifications on Ireland and St. George. The town of S:. 
George is te military head quarters. Its defences are Forts St. 


George, St. Catherine, Cunningham, Victoria, Albert and the 
western redoubt. A full regiment of the line, about one thou- 
sand strong, is stationed here, besides royal artillery, and royal 
sappers and miners, with ordnance, commissariat and barrack 
departments. Should any emergency occur, the dockyard men, 
who are trained to the use of arms, may be called ont. The 
islands are visited in the course of the year by the admiral and 
his fleet (or some portions thereof), numbering fourteen sail. 
Steamers are employed in the mail service between Halifax and 
Bermnda, and New York, Bermuda and St. Thomas. The for- 
mer arrive every fortnight during the summer months, and once 
every week during December, January, February and March. 


SIKH GUNS AT WINDSUR CASTLE, 

The two beautiful brass guns, representations of which we pre- 
sent to our readers, are striking and beautiful specimens of Ori- 
ental art. They are stored in the arsenal at Woolwich, England, 
and were taken from the Sikhs during the British war in India. 
The carriages are elaborately inlaid with mother-of-pearl, brass 
and stecl; and their appearance is very splendid. Many of the 
ornaments, however, scem inappropriate to such murderous weap- 
ons of war; peacocks, for instance, being used for the handles of 
the pails, and as a clipper to the port-fire. The guns are six- 
pounders, one of superior gun-metal, and the other with a large 
proportion of brass in it. Our representations show a side view 
of one cannon, and a front view, or nearly so, of the other. 


SIKH GUNS, AT W 


INDSOR CASTLE, ENGLAND 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
THE PLAYMATE’S GRAVE. 
Suggested by an engraving in GLEASON’S PICTORIAL, October 7th. 


BY GEORGE WENTZ. 


This, Willie dear, is sister’s grave, 
It looks so fresh and warm, 

May-be good angels come and weep 
Unseen above her form. 


The grass is thickly grown and green, 
The lily swayeth here, 

And echoes seem to murmur “ peace,”’ 
Within the atmosphere. 


With drowsy hum the beetle flies, 
The gauze-wings of the bee 

Make music, and the swallows flit 
To islands of the sea. 


Upon the marble white inscribed, 
Is date of birth and age, 

Ah! you remember how ye both 
Together learned the page. 


Together looked the story-book, 
And read the fairy tale; 

But now ye look no more, for she 
Is sleeping in the dale. 


And as she lay, the summer day, 
Her white hands o’er her breast, 

You wished, yet something bade you not, 
Disturb her peaceful rest. 


You wondered why she slept so long ; 
They told you she would wake; 

But when at eve she still slept on, 
You wept disconsolate. 


You took her little hands in thine, 
While tears fell fast and hot— 

And then you knew that she was dead— 
She moved nor answered not. 


Ah! you remember in her shroud 
Her white hands o’er her breast, 
We lay the little cherub here, 
In peacefulness te rest. 


We raised the tablet white and plain, 
To mark the spot she lay, 

And bending o’er in tears, we said, 
‘God gave, he took away.” 


Then gather up those flowers dear, ° 
Good spirits from on high 

Come down, and round about the grave 
Place flowers when we die. 


[Translated from the French for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


THE LUCK OF A JOKE. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


In 184—, in the height of the speculation fever which seized 
upon Paris, and indeed all France, three young men, mutual 
friends, were sitting together in one of the rooms of the Hotel 
du Commerce, at Rheims. They were lamenting the rigors of 
fortune, as comrades of twenty-five do in the midst of cigar 
wreaths and by “ punch-light.” 

“ Pshaw !” said Charles, spitefully, “I had a speculation 
which would have done honor to a Law or a Rothschild ; but no- 


body would give the slightest heed to it—a poor devil of an em-. 


ploye like me! What am I? worse than a nobody.” 

“ And I,” said George, “have finished a work which would 
make me a name, if I could only find a publisher who would 
risk the printing.” 

“For my part,” said Albert, “I asked my employer to raise 
my salary. After five years’ constant care and travel, it was no 
more than right. Well—he replied that he could get as many 
clerks as he wanted for the six hundred francs I turned up my 
nose at. That’s the thanks for finding customers for wool and 
wine. So, Charles, do you remain in the sub-prefect’s office, and 
you, George, in the sanctum of your newspaper.” 

“ My friends,” cried Charles, “though neither of us has any 
hopes of making a fortune, could we not at least obtain the name 
of being rich.” 

“ That’s an idea !” exclaimed Albert, “ what an absurdity !” 

“ Do you think so ?” replied Charles, “and why sot Do you 
think that with the help of money I should be sorry to become a 
sub-prefect in my turn? Are you persuaded that you, Albert, 
would be driven to desperation by buying a commission-house and 
having travelling clerks of your ownt Do you think that 
George, the lettered and melancholy, would be made miserable by 
marrying, always thanks to the ready cash he stands in need of, 
his dear little Madeleine, the pretty brunette, whom her parents 
have refused him because he hasn’t got a sou ?” 

“ You are coming it rather strong,” interrupted George, a little 
piqued. 

“You’re an ungrateful feillow—that’s all,” replied Charles. 
“ Still I cling to my idea, and to prove it—attention, gentlemen ! 
we are going to draw lots to see which shall be rich.” 

At that instant George’s head drooped, and he seemed to be 
drowsy. 

“ What are you thinking of?” said Charles. 

“Tam too tired to think,” answered George, with a vexed air, 
and he fell asleep in good earnest. ' 

“Don’t you know,” said Albert, “the poor fellow has been four 


times at least to-day to the Ceres gate, to try to catch a glimpse 
of a radiant face through the slats of a blind or the folds of a 
curtain ?” 

“ That’s true,” said Charles. ‘“ We'll wake him in good time ; 
but you see he’s to be the winner. You know the proverb says— 
Luck comes to us when we’re sleeping.” 


At these words the two friends broke out in a joyous peal of 
laughter which would have disturbed the religious exercises of 
Notre-Dame, that admirable cathedral of the city of Rheims, if the 
faithful had not been absent that evening, attracted to the Benard 
saloon by a concert of the Philharmonic society. 

“ Here is my hat,” said Charles. “There’s no monkery about 
it.” And at the same time the young hair-brain cut three frag- 
ments of paper, and wrote three names on them, and shook them 
up in his hat. He now attempted to wake up George, who-was 
already snoring. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, “the last name that comes out shall be 
the winning number. Ah! I should like to be the heir that fate 
is now about to improvise; for, between ourselves, though Amer- 
ican uncles have been a good deal abused, remember that on the 
stage the most hackneyed gags succeed the best. Ah! gentle- 
men, a legacy! What a position that gives you, and how it 
shoves you ahead! Consideration—credit—you have everything 
then—you are master, lord of your destiny!” 

Albert assumed a grave look, shook George by the sleeve and 
thoroughly awakened him. Charles drew first, then the sleeper, 
who mechanically imitated the action of his arm. When each in 
turn had plunged his hand into the impermeable urn, they unfold- 
ed the bits of paper, and on examination, George was found to 
be the individual destined to play the part of nabob and heir. 

“ Ah !” said Charles, who was in the vein of quoting proverbs ; 
“ These lovers! Everything succeeds with them, notwithstanding 
the famous saying—happy at play, unlucky in love!” 

Albert and George joked in their turn about the result of the 
vote plucked by destiny from the imperial felt. They laughed, 
quaffed and smoked. George yielded to the gayety which gained 
on him in spite of himself, but the intrepid Charles, impelled by 
a fixed idea, exclaimed : 

“ Well—I will take no denial. George ! when we were chil- 
dren, I often heard you speak of a cousin who set out for Guada- 
loupe or Martinique and never came back. That’s our cue!” 

He was interrupted by the merriment of both friends. 

“Laugh as much as you please,” he continued. “ We will 
resuscitate this cousin, or rather, we will kill him. Hear me— 
John Dubreuil died at Guadaloupe, leaving a sugar plantation, 
sixty slaves—and in a word, property valued at two millions, to 
his dear cousin, whom fate has just designated. We'll divide— 
you understand.” 

The friends laughed louder than ever. 

“ George,”’ continued Charles, “it is agreed that you start in 
eight days for Paris—there only a legacy can be secured. At 
least you will not forget us. Alas! good fortune withers hearts 
so often.” 

They laughed anew and separated. George, who went away 
alone to dream, like all lovers, thought no more of this pleasant- 
ry. But Charles and Albert on retiring, had made a halt at the 
Cafe Courtois, and there, heated by a second bowl of punch 
which they ordered in gratitude for the two millions, spread the 
story as seriously as possible. 

The next morning people vied with each other in congratulat- 
ing the heir; he denied everything, but they would not believe 
him. “ He fancies already,” people said “that we want to bor- 
row money of him. How suspicious money makesa man.” But 
the two friends had affirmed the news, and clenched it by’the 
most circumstantial details. George repeated again and again 
that it was only a joke, but in vain. They remembered his cous- 
in John Dubreuil very well ; several persons had even seen him 
embark at Nantes in 1812. 

Yet all the visits were not equally agreeable. Among those 
which were much less so than others, we must reckon that of 
George’s tailor. The latter, from the impulse of a young and lit- 
erary man, had ordered a frock coat of an entirely new style, 
without the means of paying for it. The coat was used up and 
the wearer had not more than half paid for it. Naturally, George 
was on rather cool terms with his creditor, and avoided him in the 
streets and promenades—everywhere, in fact. Well, the news of 
the inheritance had reached the ears of the tailor and he hastened 
to call upon him. This was what the jokes of George’s friends 
had brought him to. 4 

“Ah! Mr. Richard, is that you?” cried George, with a certain 
embarrassment and that unmeaning smile affected by persons who 
try to seem at ease. “ You come for those fifty francs !”’ 

“Do you fancy, sir, that I think of such a trifle? You degrade 
me—I came for the mourning.” 

“ What mourning ?” 

“For your cousin. As you are the heir, it must be a full suit 
of black.” 

“ Just now, Mr. Richard, it would be impossible for me to—” 

“You don’t think of taking away your custom, sir! Black 
coat, vest and pantaloons—an olive-green frock coat for the 
.morning.” 

“T tell you I have not yet received—” 

“I beg you wont speak of money, sir—that will come soon 
enough.” 

And the adept, who had already produced his huge shears and 
his bit of chalk, passed his paper band round the waist of his 
client. 

At heart, George was not sorry for this. He was sadly in want 
of clothes, and this honest gentleman seemed to him much more 
accommodating than Mr. Dimanche whose scene with Don Juan 


the irresistible, he called to mind. He allowed himself to be 
measured everywhere, and on every side, preserved the most dig- 
nified bearing, and gave himself certain airs of heirship. 
Afterwards the bootmaker’s turn came; and nearly the same 
scene as that with the tailor was enacted. After the bootmaker, 


other tradespeople came in. 
“My dear sir,” said one of them, whe came after the boot- 


maker, “you must do me a service. Buy my house—you are 
rich, very rich, and have need of real estate. Ffty thousand francs 
are nothing to you—only half yourincome. For my part, I am 
in urgent want of money. You know the estate—my fine prop- 
erty in the Rue Corneille, at the corner of the great square. I 
thought Mr. Trudaine, the wool dealer, would buy of me, but 
he hesitates, and I have pressing engagements which must be 
fulfilled.” 

“I!” cried George, astounded. “I buy your house! What 
a sell!” 

“No sell, I assure you. It is a solid investment. In two 
years, with a few repairs, it will be worth double. Come—I have 
your word.” 

And he departed without giving George time to answer him. 
He took such good care to circulate the rumor of the sale, that 
two hours afterwards George received a visit from Mr. Trudaine. 
The merchant did not seem to be in a very good humor, and he 
entered all aghast. 

* Ah! sir,” said he, “this isn’t the fair thing. You've cut 
me out. That house is indispensable for my business ; I thought 
Thad it. I made an offer of forty thousand francs. It is my 
fault. I thought that the owner would have to take up with it. 
With you, I have no hope of starving you into terms, and so, 
without preamble, I offer you fifteoen thousand francs for your 
bargain.” 

George thought he was dreaming ; he remembered the adven- 
ture of the “‘ Waking Dreamer ;”’ fifteen thousand francs came 
to him he knew not how—he who gained two thousand s0 labo- 
riously in the office of the ‘‘County Laborer.” Although little 
skilled in business, yet, when his first amazement was over, he 
saw the advantage he could derive from his position, and re- 
suming all his coolness, and the image of Madeleine rising to 
his mind, he replied with perfect self-possession and affected 
indifference : 

“ It is impossible, sir—absolutely impossible for me to give you 
an answer now. Come back at five o’clock, and I will see whether 
I can do what you ask.” 

At a quarter of five Mr. Trudaine was at George’s door. 

“Mr. Trudaine,”’ said the latter, “‘I had no wish for that house, 
and was not even thinking of it, when the owner came and beg- 
ged me to purchase it. I yiclded—the house is mine. It suits 
you—any other house would suit me equally well, and I accept 
your offer.” 

“You shall be paid in fifteen days in good paper on Paris,” 
replied the purchaser, delighted at such promptitude in bargaining. 

In paper on Paris! George was so little accustomed to man- 
aging this paper that he fancied he ought to send it to Paris to be 
cashed. He wrote to a mercantile house, the only one the ad- 
dress of which he knew, because it was entrusted with paying 
him an income of five hundred francs, left him by one of his un- 
cles, which formed the greater part of his fortune. With what 
impatience he used to await the payments. 

He wrote therefore to Messrs. Durand and Berteuil, that having 
some funds to invest, he asked their advice. It seems that these 
words, ‘‘ some funds ” have a various acceptation in commerce, 
according to the name and position of the individual who em- 
ploys them. The news of his fortune had already reached Paris. 
“Some funds ” in George’s position, was a modest way of inti- 
mating a considerable sum; George fancied so, at least, when 
he received the following letter : 


“Sir,—We have received your letter of the 17th inst., at the 
moment when the Spanish loan, in which our house is largely in- 
terested, was concluded. Desirous of favoring our friends by an 
advantageous investment, we have reserved for you an interest of 
twenty thousand dollars in this affair. If this sum should seem 
too large to you, you might now realize to advantage in view of 
the rise in the aforesaid funds. We remain at your disposal and 
await your orders.” 


George instantly wrote to his correspondents that the sum far 
exceeded what he could command. 

“T have received no money,” he said, “from Guadgaloupe, as 
you probably imagined I had, and it would be impossible for me 
to pay you.” 

His correspondents immediately replied to him by the next 
post : 

“ We have noticed with regret that the Spanish loan docs not 
command your confidence. According to your desire we have 
effected the sale of half your bonds ;@ortunately your order ar- 
rived after a great rise. It produced a sum of eighty thousand 
francs to‘your profit. For tho rest, we are too well acquainted 
with the delays in liquidating an inheritance so remote, to sup- 


‘pose that you could have received your funds; but your signa- 


ture will command all the money you require, In the hope that 
the German funds will merit your confidence more than tho 
Peninsular.we send you the plan of a bank at—. You will ob- 
serve, sir, that in subscribing, there is no occasion for paying 
down, and that, as the instalments are at long interest you may 
realize before you have paid mp. At any rate we reserve you 
fifty of these shares, which we are well pleased to register to 
names capable of increasing the credit we think they deserve.” 
Bighty thousand francs! George could not comprehend it; 
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doubtless the clerk had written one or two zeros too many. His 
position became difficult ; he was overwhelmed with congratula- 
tions ; he was applauded when he appeared attired in black from 
head to foot. The journals of the city thought themselves oblig- 
ed to give a biography of cousin Dubreuil: the “Laborer,” to 
the office of which he dared not return, asked him for fresh de- 
tails. The most indiscreet questions were showered upon him. 
How would he furnish his house ? what would he do for the pub- 
lic institutions ? Beneficent and charitable ladies, because they 
had the means and time, and patronesses of all societies of po- 
sition and importance, wrote him to recommend the institutions 
placed under their superintendence. They ruined him in letter 
postage, for, in the midst of his wealth, real or supposed, he had 
no money. Happily, so soon as he was believed to be rich, no- 
body would take a sou from him, and merchants disputed the 
honor of giving him credit. 

For all these reasons, George, urged moreover by Charles and 
Albert, determined to start for Paris. Among them they made 
up the necessary sum to engage a place in the coupe. George 
shook his friends by the hand, promised them that opulence 
would never change him, and shut himself up in the aristocratic 
compartment of the diligence which carried him toward Paris. 

During the night he dreamed of nothing but millions, shares, 
notes and obligations, and in the midst of these bags of dollars 
suddenly emptying, these rouleaux, whence louis escaped in glit- 
tering streams, through bank notes and rustling papers, he saw 
the sweet and charming face of a young girl smiling on him. 

George had no sooner alighted from the coach than he hastened 
to his banker, who received him as an heir. 

“T regret,” said M. Berteuil to him, “that you distrusted the 
Spanish funds, for they are still going up; no matter, you have 
some left.” 

“Would you be kind enough to tell me exactly what all these 
funds you have purchased for me represent ?”’ 

“The calculation is easy: 10,000 piasters of rente at 70; the 
dollar at five francs and thirty-five centimes, the sum already 
paid is—if you sell to-day, you will gain from 210 to 220,000 
francs.” 

George opened his eyes wide. 

“ You say, sir—200, 210 or 220,000 francs: and you are sure 
of it?” 

“ As near as can be—within a few hundred francs.” 

Still George did not wish to appear too much of a novice. 

“« Very well,” said he; “you also spoke to me of a bank.” 

“Yes—the establishment of the bank has encountered difficul- 
ties, but the affair is still good. We are on the point of closing 
and the promises of shares are high,” 

“ Can these promises be sold ?” 

“ You have 450 florins profit—that is about 60,000 francs.” 

“Though I have paid nothing !” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ That’s strange—bnt since you tell me so, I should like to 
make a solid investment of all this. Would you have the kind- 
ness to point out one?” 

“ Our five per cents, sir! our five per cents! I know nothing 
safer. I see that all these little details fatigue you! You will 
soon have greater interests to treat.” 

George had just experienced a complete bewilderment. At 


he said: 


“If I invest all this in the five per cents, I should have an 
income of—” 

“ Say 20,000 francs.” 

“ Ah! twenty thousand francs! And when can I have them ?” 

“ To-morrow, if you will confide the operation to my house.” 

“Of course—what other could inspire me with such confi- 
dence?” The banker bowed. 

. Still George, in the midst of all these treasures, experienced 
a singular embarrassment. His journey paid for, there remained 
but ten francs in his pocket. He dared not ask M. Berteuil for 
the smallest sum, and such was the force of habit that he still 


felt as if he possessed only the modest pittance which was not yet - 


due.. At last he risked the attempt. 

“Might I,” he said, blushing deeply, “without being indis- 
creet, beg you to lend me for the present the money I require in 
coming to a city like Paris ?” 

“What! my dear sir—my cash is entirely at your disposal. 
How much do you want? three—four—ten thousand francs ?” 

“« My dear sir! a thousand francs will suffice.” 

“Will you have them in gold or notes?” And the banker 
rang. 

“ Joseph—send the cashier here.” 

George rose to take leave. 

“Might I beg you,” said M. Berteuil, escorting him to the 

’ door, “‘to continue your favors to my house ?”’ 

“ Certainly, sir, and you richly deserve it,” replied George, 
With the easy air which the certainty of possessing twenty thou- 
sand francs income began to give him. 

One morning George was asleep ; he was awakened by M. Ber- 
teuil himself, who entered his sleeping-room unannounced. 

“My dear sir, here are two hundred shares in the Rathania 
company for working the copper mines of that name in Algeria ; 
here are two hundred others of the Mancanarez company for the 
canalization of that water-course, the labors of irrigation and the 
building of bridges on a new system. The investment will be 
made this morning if you please. The Rathania and Mancan- 
arez will bring from one hundred and twenty to one hundred and 
forty francs premium on ’Change to-day.” “ 

George yawned and rubbed his eyes. 

“Agreed, my dear friend—I am entirely in your hands.” 

M. Berteuil rose and took his hat. Before he went out, 


George was sleeping the sleep of the rich man. The operation 
brought him in 48,400 francs. 

Meanwhile Charles and Albert had learned with consternation 
the success of theirstory, and dared not contradict it; they had 
been dismayed on learning that George’s departure for Paris had 
been attributed by everybody to difficulties of liquidation. They 
feared they had gone too far; and trembled at the thought that 
George might have ended by persuading himself on the subject 
of what, at first, had only been a game concerted by the three 
friends. But they began to breathe again when one fine morning 
they received a letter from George announcing his speedy return. 
Three days afterwards they entered a charming house in the 
Rue Ceres. A servant in real livery announced them. 


“ Show them in,” said George, who did not receive everybody. 

On seeing the splendor of the place, the furniture and hang- 
ings, they stared, and consternation was depicted on their coun- 
tenances. 

‘© We had hard work to get in,” said Charles. 

“ Yes,” said George, “I am besieged by solicitors and pro- 
ject-mongers: but you, my dear friends, are always welcome. 
You come just in time to accompany me to a country seat I think 
of buying. It is no great affair—a hundred ghousand francs. I 
buy it for my wife.” . 

“ Your wife!” cried Albert. 

“ Yes—I am to marry Madeleine. Everything is arranged, and 
the wedding is to take place there.” 

“Tt is a good ways off,” said Charles. 

“Six miles. I will drive you there in my carriage.” 

“You have a carriage!” 

“ And two dapple-gray horses I brought from Paris. I have 
no saddle-horse yet—that is more difficult to find.” 

The two friends spoke together in a low tone near the window 
—tears were in their eyes. 

“ My dear George,” said Charles, “ you know that your cousin 
is not dead yet.” 

“IT know not whether he is dead,” replied the heir, quietly, 
“ because I am not quite sure that he ever lived.” 

“You know that this inheritance is only a farce.” 

“T believe that only ourselves are satisfied it is so.” 

“We were wrong—very wrong, to indulge in a joke of which 
we now bitterly repent.” 

“T thank you heartily for it.” 

“We ought to disavow it, and we are going publicly to declare 
ourselves guilty.” 

“Do no such thing! Do me the favor to allow things to re- 
main just as they are. A few days more credit yet—I do not 
wish to displace my funds.” 

“ My friend, hear us.” 

“ Poor cousin Dubreuil!” cried George. “ You whom I have 
never seen—you who perhaps never thought of me—I wish I 
knew your fate! If you died in exile—I will raise a modest 
monument above your ashes: if you still live, O, I will comfort 
your old age.” 

This burst of sensibility satisfied his two friends that George 
had lost his wits. 

“Let us lose no time,” said George. “The carriage waits. I 
will tell you the story on the way, and howI reckon, my dear 
friends, to fulfil my promise. I have not forgotten you.” 

They rode to the country seat—they chatted together, and the 
three young men returned delighted with each other; Charles 
and Albert, in particular, enchanted with George’s delicacy and 
kindness of heart. 

But the truth always comes out in the end. Envious people 
and George’s enemies—and he had them since he had become 
rich—were on the watch; they were astonished that nothing 
came from Guadaloupe; and men of good sense shook their 
heads, when they spoke of George. At last, the edifice so rap- 
idly built, and which rested only on public credulity, crumbled 
with terrific rapidity. 

George saw that the tempest had burst when he found a dozen 
letters on his table ; they were nearly all couched in the following 
terms : 

“Mr. B. presents his urgent compliments to Mr. George M. ; 
having a pressing call for money, he begs he will be kind enough 
to settle in the course of the day the account he has the honor 
to send him.” 

George’s answers were the same to every one : 


“Mr. George M. thanks E. for having sent him the account 
he asked for long ago, and remits him the amount.” 


" Tt was thus that George owed to a truly singular situation, 
something more than fortune, since he was indebted to it for a 
charming young wife, coupled with a dowry which the father, an 
honest manufacturer, added to the fortune of his son-in-law, and 
a true friend, a friend on whom he could henceforth rely in pov- 
erty, should that ever overtake him. 

The heir in spite of himself was for more than a week the sub- 
ject of much talk. “ He has been fortunate,” said one. “ For- 
tunate, if you like,” said another; “for my part I say he isa 
shrewd fellow, who knew how to make the most of circumstances. 
Everybody could not have managed as he has done.” 

George was tempted for a moment to take credit for his tact; 
but a little reflection showed him that his genius had nothing to 
do with it, and he quietly took his place in society as a man of 
+ twenty thousand a year. 


proud man places himself at a distance from other men; seen 
through that distance, others, perhaps, ap little to him ; but 
he forgets that this very distance causes him to appear equally 


little to others. 


Pride often miscalculates, and more often misconceives. The 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
LOVE ONE ANOTHER. 


BY JENNY MARSH. 


Brothers, sisters, join your hands, 
Toil together o’er the sands,— 


Bind your hearts in friendship sweet, 
Let the union be complete. 


Is there one with weary heart, 
Longing from your side to part? 
Weeping, sighing all the day, 
Planting thorns along the way? 


Cheer him, brothers, let there be 

Tender ties *twixt him and thee; 

Hope and peace his rest will find, 
_ If like God ye all are kind. 


Is there one who has to bear 

Poverty and all its care, . 

With a brow bent low with ill? . 
Love and aid that brother still. 


Then will come the answered prayer, 
And the angels’ faithful care, 

Smiles around thee, bliss before thee, 
And a Heaven watching o’er thee! 


+ > 


THE UNAPPRECIATED SKY. 


It is a strange thing how little in general people know about 
the sky. It is the part in creation in which nature has done 
more for the sake of pleasing man ; more for the sole and evident 
purpose of talking to him, and teaching him, than in any other 
of her works; and it is just the part in which we least attend to 
her. There are not many of her other works in which some 
more material or essential purpose than the mere pleasing of 
men, is not answered by their organization ; but a very essential 
purpose of the sky might, so far as we know, be answered, if, 
once in three days, or thereabouts, a great, ugly, black rain- 
cloud were brought up over the blue, and everything well water- 
ed, and so all left blue again till next time, with perhaps a film 
of morning and evening mist for dew. And, instead of this, 
there is not a moment of any day of our lives, when nature is 
not producing scene after scene, picture after picture, glory after 
glory, and working still upon such exquisite and constant princi- 
ples of the most perfect beauty, that it is quite certain that it is 
all done for us, and done for our perpetual pleasure. And every 
man, wherever placed, however far from other sources of interest 
and beauty, has this doing for him constantly. The noblest scenes 
of the earth can be seen and known by but few; it is not intend- 
ed that man should live always in the midst of them; he injures 
them by his presencé, he ceases to feel them, if he be always with 
them ; but the sky is for all; bright as it is, it is not “‘ too bright 
nor too good for human nature’s daily food.”” Sometimes gentie, 
sometimes capricious, sometimes awful ; never the same for two 
moments together; almost human in its passions, spiritual in its 
tenderness; almost divine its infinity, its appeal to what is 
mortal in us is as distinct as its ministry of chastisement or of 
blessing to what is mortal, is essential. 

And yet we never attend to it; we never make it a subject of 
thought, but as it has to do with our animal sensation ; we look 
upon all by which it speaks to us more clearly than to brutes, up- 
on all which it bears witness to the intention of the Supreme, that 
we are to receive more from the covering vault than the light and 
the dew which we share with the weed and the worm: only as a 
succession of meaningless and monotonous accidents, too com- 
mon and too painful to be worthy of a moment of watchfulness 
or a glance of admiration.—John in. 


PUNCTUALITY. 


It is astonishing how many ple there are who neglect 
unctuality. Thousands have failed in life from this cause alone. 
t is not only a serious vice in itself, but it is the fruitful parent 

of numerous other vices, so that he who becomes the victim of 

it, gets involved in toils from which it is almost impossible to 
escape. It makes the merchant wasteful of time; it saps the 
business reputation of the lawyer, and it injures the prospects of 
the mechanic, who might otherwise rise to fortune; in a word, 
there is not a profession, nor a station in life, which is not liable 
to the canker of the destructive habit. 
Tt is a fact not always remembered, that Napoleon’s great victo- 
ries were won by infusing into his subordinates the necessity of 
unctuality to the minute. It was his plan to manceuvre over 
arge spaces of country so as to render the enemy uncertain where 
he was about to strike a blow, and then suddenly to concentrate 
his forces and fall with irresistible power on some weak point of 
the extended lines of the foe. The execution of this system de- 
manded that each division of the army should arrive at the speci- 
fied time punctually ; for, if any part failed to come up, the battle 
was lost. It was by imitati®g this plan that the allies finally suc- 
ceeded in overthrowing the emperor. The whole Waterloo cam- 
paign turned on these tactics. At Mi. St. Jean, Blucher was 
unctual while Grouchy was not ; and the result was that Napo- 
eon fell and Wellington triumphed. 
In mercantile affairs, punctuality is as important as in military. 

Many are the instances in which the neglect to renew an insurance 

unctualiy has led to serious loss. With sound policy do the 
mks insist, under the penalty of a protest, on the punctual 
payment of notes, for were they to do otherwise, commercial tran- 
sactions would fall into inextricable confusion. Many and many 

a time has the failure of one man to meet his obligations brought 

on the ruin of a score of others, just as the toppling down ina 

line of bricks, of the master brick, causes the fall of all the rest. 

Thousands remain poor all their lives, who, if they were more 

faithful in their word, would secure a large run of custom, and so 

make their fortunes. Be punctual, if you would succeed.—Piil- 
lphia Ledger. 


SECRETS. 


We must regard every matter as an entrusted secret, which we 
believe the person concerned would wish to be considered as such. 
Nay, further still, we must consider all circumstances as secrets 
intrusted, which would bring scandal upon another if told, and 
which it is not our certain duty to discuss, and that in our 
own persons and to his face. The divine rule of doing as we 
would be done by, is never better put to the test than in matters 
of good and evil speaking. We may sophisticate with ourselves 


upon the manner in which we would wish to be treated, under 
many circumstances ; but everybody recoils instinctively from 
the thought of being spoken il! of in his absence.—Leigh Hunt. 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


A PARLOR VIEW. 
The engraving be- 
low represents the in- 
terior of an apartment 
in a magnificent man- 
sion up town, where 
one of the most emi- 
nent of our merchants 
has surrounded him- 
self and family with 
all the clegancies and 
luxuries to which 
years of successful en- 
terprise entitle him. 
The sumptuousness 
imparted by the blend- 
ing of rich colors in 
the upholstery and car- 
peting, is, of course, 
wanting in the engrav- 
ing, but the graces of 
form,which are of more 
value to the eye of 
taste, have been well 
rendered by our artist. 
A single glance at the 
furniture will satisf; 
the connoisseur that it 
is the production of a 
master hand. There 
is nothing obtrusive in 
the designs. The or- 
mamentation is not 
valgarly elaborate, but 
each single article is 
chaste and in perfect 
keeping with the 
whole ; hence the gen- 
eral effect is pleasing. 
The room looks like a 
fitting abode of a man 
of refinement—adraw- 
ing room whcre a lady 
of elegant manners 
and educated taste 


THE CATHEDRAL OF COLOGNE, IN PRUSSIA. 


w 


[See Letter, page 295.) 


tive art is beginning 
to prevail in our coun- 
try. Nor is it alto- 

a borrowed idea. 


‘or example, the fur- 
niture represented in 
the engraving, al- 
though manufactured 
by the French house 

Bembe & Kimbel, 
No. 56 Walker Street, 
New York, is not al- 
together French in de- 
sign. Mr. Kimbel was 
for several years prin- 
cipal designer in Mr. 
Badouine’s well 
known furniture es- 
tablishment in Broad- 
way, and his — 
Styles a to 


who have visited the 
show rooms of the firm 
in Walker Street will 
readily acknowledge. 
The house of Bembe 
& Kimbel is a very 
extensive one. They 
have a manufactory at 
Mayence, in France, 
as well as in New 
York, and M. Bembe, 
the senior partner, has 
furnished many of the 
noblest tial resi- 
dences in Western 
Europe. The branch 
of the concern in New 
York has therefore the 


might appropriately receive her guests. The efagere, the sofa, the 
centre-table, the chairs, the ottoman, the flower-stand, the uphol- 
stery, and in fact everything in the a ent seem to be part of 
a graceful plan. How much more beautiful is this harmony than 


the gorgeous incongruities, overloaded with gilding and mean- | advantage of an eminent E connection, and receives, as 
ingless carving, which we sometimes sce huddled together as if by | they appear abroad, all the new models and designs, in furniture, 
the spirit of vulgarity, in some gaudily painted room. We are | that may be introduced, to mee beauty and finish to the parlor, 
glad to see that a true and classic idea of the beautiful in decora- | the drawing-room, and the ber. 


i. | 


> Sa SS = =F = 8 Of those now In 
IN A NEW YORK DWELLING HOUSE. 
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and the Mansion,” « by Rev. Henry Bacon. 
tale by Atics Canar. 

“+ Notes of Voreign Travel,’’ No. 23, by F. Gizason. 

Eldorado,” No. 10, by Taomas 

“ Heaven hath one Angel more,” lines by Louise 

“ My Heart keeps Watch,” poom by Evatina M. F. Bensamin. 

“ Memory,” stanzas by D. Harpr, Jn. 

Queen Anne and her Clock,” verses by Jou F. Jz. 


TRON SHIPS. 

An important discussion recently took place before the British 
Scientific Association, relative to the comparative trustworthiness 
of compasses on board iron ships. During the debate it was ar- 
gued that careful examinations made by Dr. Scoresby and other 
scientific men, tend to show that the variations of compasses are 
nearly unavoidable on board of iron vessels; that except where 
azimuth, or mast-head compasses are used, there is no safety 
whatsoever, and that even with both of these, observations cannot 
be taken too often, or too much care exercised. Facts were ad- 
duced to prove that particularly in certain latitudes and under cer- 
tain conditions of the vessel itself, compasses will unavoidably 
vary; and that sometimes out of many on board en iron ship no 
two will agree. In the City of Philadelphia, her commander, 
Capt. Leitch, took observations of the sun every day from the 
time he left Liverpool until the day preceding the disaster off Cape 
Race. On that day the weather was foggy, and having only his 
compasses to trust to he lost the right direction, and notwith- 
standing all his experience and skill as a navigator, his vessel was 
wrecked. 


to tHe Boston Atuenzum.—The late Hon. 
Samuel Appleton left a fund of $200,000, which the executors of 
his will were directed to distribute at their discretion, for scientific, 
literary, religious or charitable purposes. The executors lately 
transferred stocks belonging to this fund, to the par value of 
$25,000 to the Boston Athenzum. The interest of the donation 
is to be applied to the purchase of books. 


Finest Toeatre 1x tos Woritp.—Dion Bourcicault, in a 
letter to New York, speaks of the new Boston Theatre as beyond 
question the finest theatre in the world as far as the auditorium 
is concerned. 


New Yorx Banxs.—Within the last three years, the banks 
of New York city have doubled in number. The aggregate at the 
present time is fifty-eight. 


SPLINTERS. 
‘+++ Troubles in Kansas are occurring from New England set- 
tlers encroaching unwittingly on the claims of Missouri settlers. 
-+++ The complete success of the Boston Theatre is no longer 
a problem, the establishment is already very profitable. 
.++. We have had a remarkably open fall and a beautiful 
Indian summer in the State of Massachusetts. 
..-. Mr. Parker, the famous caterer, is building a “ marble 
palace,” for business purposes in School St. A noble structure. 
.+++ If you want to keep up your health, don’t keep swallow- 
ing down medicine. A word to the wise is sufficient. 
_ «+++ Julia Dean was born in Pleasant Valley, Dutchess Co., 
N. Y., and made her first appearance on the stage at Cincinnati. 
-++.» Miss Martha Parker, of Westmoreland, N. Y., recovered 
$2500 damages against a fellow who had slandered her. 
.+. The fine weather and mild atmosphere of the season has 
made the coal dealers “ shake in their shoes.” 
-++ The foundation of all happiness, temporal and eternal, is 
reliance on the goodness of God. 
-++. The British revenue for the quarter ending Oct. 10, 1854, 
shows an increase compared with the corresponding one of 1853. 
+++» Our English files contain full accounts of the battle of the 
Alma, in which tho allies certainly fought splendidly. 
-+++ Miss Julia Dean’s engagement in this city has been high- 
ly successful, though to us she lacks refinement and study. 
-++» Capt. Coleman of the Astor House, has been nominated 
candidate to the Assembly from the city of New York. 
.+++ From twenty-seven trees Luther Hatch, of Marshfield, 
gathered lately one hundred barrels of Baldwin apples. 
«+++ A Rochester paper states that the Rev. Miss Antoinette 
L. Brown is not married. 
.+++ The Life Insurance Companies of New York lose to the 
extent of $80,000 by the loss of life in the sinking of the Arctic. 
‘see Rev. T. Whittemore, of Cambridge, was seized with par- 
alysis in the left leg lately, while preaching at Warren, B. I. 
-««» G, V. Brooke, the celebrated tragedian, has been engaged 
to play in Australia at £50 per night. 


PREVENTION OF PAUPERISM. 

We have read with more than usual interest the Nineteenth An- 
nual Report of the Society for the Prevention of Pauperism in 
this city. It will be remembered by the readers of the Pictorial 
that we not long since gave a list of the principal charitable insti- 
tutions in Boston, and among them all, we know of none in which 
our citizens may justly feel more interest than the one above re- 
ferred to. According to this document, 5093 females, of whom 
729 were Americans or Protestants, have applied for employment, 
of whom 3925 were supplied, 1870 in the city, and 2055 in the 
country ; of males 668 applicants for employment, of whom 359 
were supplied, 86 in the city and 273 in the country. Wo take 
the following items from the report : 

“ The causes of poverty and pauperism still continue to exist in 
our city, and to work out their legitimate effects. There is no 
disguising the fact that, for the past year, at least one class of the 
applicants for aid has largely increased : we refer to the families 
of the intemperate. Whether this is owing to an increase of in- 
temperance, or to a more efficient enforcement of the law against 
drunkenness, we leave others to decide ; but the fact cannot be 
denied, that intemperance is the great cause of so many families 
being compelled to ask for public and private charity. 

“ The result of the present high price of fuel, and all necessary 
articles of living, will be to cause many who do not generally seek 
relief, to apply for some little aid ; and those who usually ask aid 
in the winter will require more than formerly. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it is especially desirable that the funds of charitable 
societies should not be misapplied, or the benevolent be imposed 
upon by artful and designing street beggars and strollers. In 
this matter the public must in a great measure protect themselves 
by refusing to give to all unknown applicants, or to persons with 
whose circumstances they are not thoroughly acquainted. 

“ During the past year a block of ‘model houses,’ or of better 
tenements for the poor, has been built, and will soon be occupied. 
The subject of providing a ‘Home for Aged Men,’ and a ‘ Tem- 
porary Home for Destitute Women,’ becomes increasingly im- 
portant. Penny savings banks having recently been established, 
we should endeavor to cause all persons of limited means to avail 
themselves of the privilege, by depositing the little surplus they 
may have, when earning most in the summer, in order to provide 
against a day of sickness or adversity.” 

To our mind there is no enterprise in charitable and philan- 
thropic operation in our limits which more richly deserves encour- 
agement and aid than this. Let the rich remember it in their 
legacies. 


4 > 


~ A TOUCHING INCIDENT. 

The following touching incident is related as having occurred 
at the last commencement of Rochester University : “One mem- 
ber of the graduating class, Mr. R. C. Fenn, of Rochester, is to- 
tally blind. When his theme was announced, President Ander- 
son remarked to the audience that Mr. Fenn, at the close of his 
junior year, while performing some chemical experiments in pri- 
vate, lost his eye-sight entirely, from the effects of an explosion ; 
but that, from unflagging energy, and by the aid of a devoted 
brother and attached classmates, he had been able to complete 
the studies of the course with honor to himself and satisfaction to 
his teachers. He was then led forward by his brother, while there 
was scarcely a tearless eye in all that vast assemblage of near 
two thousand souls. His subject was ‘ The Lost Senses,’ the ob- 
ject of which was to demonstrate the proposition that blindness is 
preferable to deafness. It was discussed in an agrecable, able and 
earnest manner, after which Mr. Fenn retired amid the prolonged 
applause of the audience.” 


+ 


Post Orrice Revenve.—The revenue received by the General 
Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending 30th June, 1854, 
was, from letter postage, $4,478,227 ; newspaper postage, $611,333. 
Total, $5,084,560. Last year, the amounts were, for letters, 
$4,256,792, and for newspapers, $789,246. Total, $5,016,138. 
As compared with last year, there is this year an increase in the 
total amount, of $68,522. The excess from letters this year, 
over last year, is $216,435; while the decrease in the amount re- 
ceived for newspapers, is $177,913. 


+ > 


Vecetastes.—One of the California papers 
dwells rapturously upon an “ enormous sweet potato,” recently 
shown to the editor. It measured longitudinally two feet and 
three inches, latitudinally seventeen inches, and weighed five 
pounds. Another brags of a cantelope melon that weighed 21 1-2 
pounds, while still another tries to excite people by mentioning a 
watermelon that weighed 52 1-2 pounds, and talks magnificently 
of “ Oregon apples ” at $1 50 a-piece. 


> 


Marsie Quarry in Utran.—A quarry of beautiful marble 
has been opened about twelve miles from the Mormon capital of 
Utah, resembling very much that found in Berkshire county in 
Massachusetts. 


Gigason’s PrcroriaL.— There is no abatement in the popularity of this ele- 
c 
try.— Keystone, Harrisburg, Pa. -_ — 

Mar Packets.—Out of 110 steam packets now employed in 
conveying mails, 54 are built of wood and 56 of iron; 89 are 
propelled by paddle wheels and 21 by screws. 


Appves.— Mr. James Upton, of Greece, N. Y., an extensive 
agriculturist, has shipped twenty thousand barrels of apples to 
New York by canal this season. 


LIFE WITHOUT NOURISHMENT. 

In ordinary cases human life may be preserved from six to 
eight days only without food or nourishment. Sometimes, how- 
ever, remarkable cases occur, where life is retained for a much 
longer period. The Medical Essays, a medical journal of reli- 
able character, published in Edinburg, mentions the case of a 
young lady who was thrown into such violent tetanus or rigidity 
of the muscles, by a severe mental shock, that she was anable to 
swallow any food for a period of fifty-four days. A still more 
extraordinary account is related, but upon what authority we 
know not, of a man who on recovering from a fever, had such a 
dislike to food of all kinds, that for eighteen years he never swal- 
lowed anything but water. The board bills of such a man would 
not amount to much. 


Coat.—If we may believe Professor Hitchcock, the eminent 
geologist, nature has made extensive deposits of coal for our 
country’s use. He estimates the area of the coal fields in the 
United States, at two hundred and twenty-five thousand square, 
miles! Average thickness, fifty feet. 


Deservep Punisument.—Daniel Chandler, of Concord, 
N. H., has been sentenced to the State Prison for life, on conviction 
of having altered a switch, which caused a train of cars to be 
thrown from the track of the Concord Railroad. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Caldicott, Mr. George H. Hayden to Miss Eliza J. 
Gleason, both of South Boston. 

By Kev. Mr. Banister, Mr. William Campbell to Miss Isabella B. Boyd. 

By Rev. Mr. Schwarz, Mr. Adam Vert to Kunigunde Bolhm. 

By Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. James D. Sanborn to Miss Elizabeth A. Wetherell. 

By Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Charies A. Johnson to Miss Susan MeGee; Mr. 
Peleg S. Sherman to Miss Susan E. Mallard. 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Dr. Caldicott, Mr. And J. Holbrook to Miss 
Susan 8. Walker. 

At Roxbury, by Rev. Mr. Huntington, Mr. H. F. Stodder, of Hingham, to 
Miss Isabella Binney. 

At Cambridge, by Rev. Dr. Stearns, Mr. Jesse Osborn to Miss Henrietta F. 
Hayden, of Boston. 

At Salem, by Kev. Mr. Ellis, Mr. Merrit Cook, of Danvers, to Miss Maria 
Goldthwait. Also, Mr. Austin J. Wilkins to Miss Maria D. Buxton. 
a. Newburyport, by Kev. Mr. Pike, Mr. James G. Martin to Mrs. Susan M. 

wn 


At Sutton, by Rev. Mr. Smith, J. R. Lawton, Esq., of Great Barrington, to 
Miss Clara R. Dodge, of Sutton. 

At Granby, Conn., by Kev. Mr. Page, Mr. Moses H. Leonard, of Easthamp- 
ton, Mass., to Miss Harriet E. Dibble. 

At Ogdensburg, N. Y., by Rev. Mr. Peaters, Mr. Henry S. Hepburn to Miss 
Abbie Sanger. of Sherburne, Mass. 

At Minersville, Pa., by Rev. Mr. Kast, Mr. George H. Helfrich, formerly of 
Lehigh county, to Miss Margaret Slauteebeck. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mrs. Sarah Emmons, 83; Mr. Charles Munsig, 45; Mrs. Lydia 
H., wife of Dr. E. ©. Drew, 37; Mrs. Annie B. B. Coindreau, 34; Miss Abigail 
Tileston Hall, 34; Margaret Murray, 27; Mrs. Sarah Ann, wife of Mr. Theo- 
dore A. Gore; Misa Augusta 8. Owen 31. 

At East Boston, Mrs. Mary Jane, wife of Robert Calder, 20. 

At Charlestown, Mrs. Elizabeth G., wife of ries Lawrence, Esq., 39; Mr. 
John Sullivan, 43. 

At Cambridge, William Thaddeus Harris, Esq., 28. 

At North Chelsea, Mrs. Hannah Hall, 60; Mrs. Rebecea H. Pratt, 55. 

At Medford. Mrs. Martha B. Clisby, 65. 

At Brookline, Mrs. Mary M., wife of Mr. John Moore, 33. 

At Andover, Widow Doreas Jones, 85. 

At Newburyport, Mr. Daniel G. Bond, 26. 

At Plymouth, Mr. Ellia Holmes, 88. 

At Harvard [in the United Society}, Elizabeth Dunham, 90. 

At Lancaster, Mr. Stephen Dana, 52. 

At Henshaw Place (Leicester), Miss Anna Henshaw. 77. 

At Templeton, Mrs. Lydia K., wife of Col. Leonard Stone, 65. 

At Worcester, Mrs. Lavina, wife of Elbridge Teel, of Medford, 35. 

At Cape Elizabeth, Me., Capt. Joseph PillsLerry, a soldier of the revolution, 
and a native of Newbury, Maas., 100. 

At Exeter, N. H., Mr. Reuben Leavitt, 92. 

At Union, Me., Mr. Jesse Robbins. 9. 

At New Haven, Conn.. John Scarritt, Esq., 87. 

At Danbury, Conn., Misa Jerusha Wildman. 89. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
THINK OF ME. 


BY HARRIET L. CASTLE. 


O think of me when I am laid 
Within the silent grave, 

When o’er my cold and pulseless head 
The gems of summer wave. 


Think on me when the morning dawns, 
And flowers look fresh and fair, 

When zephyrs from the spirit-land 
Are breathing through the air. 


Think on me when the noonday sun 
Shines on our happy home, 

Think then upon the silent one 
Who never will return. 


Think on me when the dim twilight 
Is gathering o’er the land, 

When stars all beautifully bright 
Come fresh from God’s own hand. 


Think on me when the busy world 
Is hushed in gentle sleep, 

When silence reigns supreme around, 
Then think on me and weep. 


Weep that all earthly objects fade, 
And earth-born joys decay ; 

Weep that a voice is whispering still, 
Thou too must pass away. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


ELDORADO. 
No. IX. 


BY THOMAS BULFINOH. 


MADAME GODIN’S VOYAGE DOWN THE AMAZON. 


Oxe of the French Commissioners, M. Godin, had taken with 
him on his scientific errand to Peru, his wife, a lady for whom we 
bespeak the kind interest of our readers, for her name deserves 
honorable mention among the early navigators of the Amazon. 
The labors of the Commission occupied several years, and when 
in the year 1742 those labors were happily brought to a conclusion, 
M. Godin was prevented by circumstances relating to himself in- 
dividually, from accompanying his colleagues in their return to 
France. His detention in Peru was protracted from year to year, 
till at last in 1749, he repaired alone to the island of Cayenne, to 
prepare everything necessary for the homeward voyage of himself 
and his wife. 

From Cayenne he wrote to Paris, to the minister of ma- 
rine, and requested that his government would procure for him the 
favorable interposition of the Court of Portugal, to supply him 
with the means of ascending the River Amazon, to bring away his 
wife from Peru, and descend the stream with her, to the island of 
Cayenne. Fifteen years had rolled by since their arrival in the 
country, when at last Madame Godin saw her earnest wish to return 
home likely to be gratified. All that time she had lived apart 
from her husband, she in Peru, he in the French colony of Ca- 
yenne. At last M. Godin had the pleasure to see the arrival of a 
galliot (a small vessel having from sixteen to twenty oars on a 
side, and well adapted for rapid progress), which had been fitted 
out by the order of the King of Portugal and despatched to 
Cayenne for the purpose of taking him on his long-wished-for 
journey. He immediately embarked, but before he could reach 
the mouth of the Amazon river he was attacked by so severe an 
illness that he saw himself compelled to stop at Oyapoc, a station 
between Cayenne and the mouth of the river, and there to remain, 
and to send one Tristan, whom he thought his friend, in lieu of 
himself, up the river to seek Madame Godin and escort her to him. 
He entrusted to him also, besides the needful money, various ar- 
ticles of merchandise to dispose of to the best advantage. “The 
instructions which he gave him were as follows : 

The galliot had orders to convey him to Loreto, about half-way 
up the Amazon river, the first Spanish settlement. From there 
he was to go to Laguna, another Spanish town about twelve miles 
farther up, and to give Mr. Godin’s letter addressed to his wife, in 
charge to a certain ecclesiastic (clergyman) of that place, to be 
forwarded to the place of her residence. He himself was to wait 
at Laguna the arrival of Madame Godin. 

The galliot sailed and arrived safe at Loreto. But the 
faithless Tristan, instead of going himself to Laguna, or send- 
ing the letter there, contented himself with delivering the packet 
to a Spanish Jesuit who was going to quite another region, on 
some occasional purpose. ‘Tristan himself, in the meanwhile, 
went round among the Portuguese settlements to sell his com- 
modities. The result was that M. Godin’s letter, passing from 
hand to hand, failed to reach the place of its destination. 

Meanwhile, by what means we know not, a blind rumor of the 
purpose and object of the Portuguese vessel lying at Loreto 
reached Peru, and came at last, but without any distinctness 
tothe ears of Madame Gou:n. She learned through this ru- 
mor that a letter from her husband was on the way to her, 
but all her efforts to get possession of it were fruitless. At last 
she resolved to send a faithful negro servant in company with an 
Indian to the Amazon to procure, if possible, more certain tidings. 
This faithful servant made his way boldly through al] hindrances 
and difficulties which beset his journey, reached Loreto, talked 
with Tristan, and brought back intelligence that he with the Por- 
tuguesé vessel and all its equipments were for her accommodation 
and waited her orders. 3 


Now then Madame Godin determined to undertake this most 
perilous and difficult journey. She was staying at the time at 
Riobamba, about one hundred and twenty miles south of Quito, 
where she had a house of her own with garden and grounds. 
These, with all other things that she could not take with her, she 
sold on the best terms she could. Her father, M. Grandmaison, 
and her two brothers, who had been living with her in Peru, were 
ready to accompany her. The former set out beforehand, to a 
place the other side of the Cordilleras to make arrangements for 
his daughter’s journey on her way to the ship. 

Madame Godin received about this time, a visit from a certain 
Mr. R. who gave himself out for a French physician, and asked 
permission to accompany her. He promised moreover, to watch 
over her health, and to do all in his power to lighten the fatigues 
and discomforts of the arduous journey. She replied that she had 
no authority over the vessel which was to carry her, and therefore 
could not answer for it that he could have a place in it. Mr. R. 
thereupon applied to the brothers of Madame Godin, and they 
thinking it very desirable that she should have a physician 
with her, persuaded their sister to consent to take him in her 
company. 

So then she started from Riobamba which had been her home till 
this time, the first of October, 1749, in company of the above- 
named persons, her black man and three Indian women. Thirty 
Indians, to carry her baggage, completed her company. O, had 
the luckless lady known what calamities, sufferings and disap- 
pointments awaited her, she would have trembled at the prospect 
and doubted of the possibility of living through it all, and reach- 
ing the wished-for goal of her journey. 

The party went first across the mountains to Canelos, an Indi- 
an village, where they thought to embark on a little stream which 
discharges itself into the Amazon. The way thither was so wild 
and unbroken that it was not even passable for mules and must be 
travelled entirely on foot. 

M. Grandmaison, who had set out a whole month earlier, had 
stopped at Canelos no longer than was necessary to make needful 
preparations for his daughter and her attendants. Then he had 
immediately pushed on toward the vessel, to still keep in advance, 
amd arrange matters for her convenience at the next station to 
which she would arrive. Hardly had he left Canelos, when the 
small pox, a disease which in those regions is particularly fatal, 
broke out, and in one week swept off one half of the inhabitants, 
and so alarmed the rest that they deserted the place and plunged 
into the wilderness. Consequently when Madame Godin reached 
the place, with her party, she found to her dismay only two Indi- 
ans remaining, whom the fury of the plegue had spared, and, 
moreover, not the slightest preparation either for her reception or 
her furtherance on her journey. This was the first considerable mis- 
hap which befell her, and which might have served to forewarn her 
of the greater sufferings which she was to encounter. 

A second followed shortly after. The thirty Indians who 
thus far had carried the baggage, and had received their pay 
in advance, suddenly absconded, whether it were from fear of the 
epidemic, or that they fancied, having never seen a vessel, except 
at a distance, that they were to be compelled to go on board one, 
and be carried away. There stood then the deserted and disap- 
pointed company, overwhelmed, and knowing not what course to 
take or how to help themselves. The safest course would have 
been, to leave all their baggage to its fate, and return back the 
way they came. But the longing of Madame Godin for her be- 
loved husband, from whom she had now been separated so many 
years, gave her courage to bid defiance to all the hindrances which 
lay in her way, and even to attempt impossibilities. 

She set herself therefore to persuade the two Indians above men- 
tioned to construct a boat, and by means of it to take her and her 
company to Andoas, another place, about twelve days’ journey 
distant. They willingly complied, receiving their pay in advance. 
The boat was got ready, and all the party embarked in it, under 
the management of the two Indians. 

After they had run safely two days’ journey down the stream, 
they drew up to the bank to pass the night on shore. Here the 
treacherous Indians took the opportunity, while the weary compa- 
ny slept, to run away, and when the travellers awoke next morn- 
ing, they were nowhere to be found. This was a new and unfore- 
seen calamity by which their future progress was rendered greatly 
more hazardous. 

Without a knowledge of the stream or the country, and with- 
out a guide, they again got on board their boat and pushed on. 
The first day went by without any misadventure. The second 
they came up with a boat which lay near the shore, alongside of 
an Indian hut, built of branches of trees. They found there an 
Indian, just recovered from the sickness, and prevailed on him, by 
presents, to embark with them to take the helm. But fate envied 
them this relief, for the next day Mr. R.’s hat fell into the water, 
and the Indian in endeavoring to recover it, fell overboard and 
was drowned, not having strength to swim to the shore. 

Now was the vessel again without a pilot, and steered by per- 
sons not one of whom had the least knowledge of the course. 
Ere long the vessel sprung a leak, and the unhappy company 
found themselves compelled to land, and build a hut to shelter 
them. 

They were, yet five or six days’ journey from Andoas, the near- 
est place of destination. Mr. R. offered for himself and another 


Frenchman, his companion, to go thither, and make arrangements, 
that within fourteen days a boat from there should arrive and bring 
them off. His proposal was approved of. Madame Godin gave 
him her faithful black man to accompany him. He himself took 
good care that nothing of his property should be left behind. 
Fourteen days were now elapsed, but in vain they tired their 
eyes to catch sight of the bark which Mr. R. had promised to send 


to their relief. They waited .twelve days longer, but in vain! 
Their situation grew more painful every day. 

At last, when all hope in this quarter was lost, they hewed trees 
and fastened them together as well as they could, and made in 
this way a raft. When they had finished it, they put on their bag- 
gage and seated themselves upon it, and suffered it to float down 
the stream. But even this frail bark required a steersman ac- 
quainted with navigation, but they had none such. In no long 
time, it struck against a sunken log, and broke to pieces. The 
people and their baggage were cast into the river. Great however 
as was the danger, no one was lost. Madame Godin sunk twice 
to the bottom but was both times rescued by her brothers. 

Wet through and through, exhausted and half dead with fright, 
they at last all gained the shore. But only imagine their lamenta- 
ble, almost desperate condition! All their supplies lost ; to make 
another raft impossible; even their stock of provisions gone! 
And where were they when all these difficulties overwhelmed them ? 
In a horrid wilderness, so thick grown up with trees and bushes 
that one could make a passage through it no other way than 
by axe and knife; inhabited only by fiercest tigers and by the 
most formidable of serpents, the rattlesnake. Moreover, without 
tools, without weapons! Who does not shudder at such a 
picture 
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[Gathered for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
DAILY RECORD OF THE PAST. 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


[The following daily record of past events will be continued from week to week ; 
exhibiting a schedule of remarkable occurrences in the history of the past; 
with such date and data as will interest and instruct.] 


NOVEMBER FIFTH. 

1605.— Gunpowder Plot” of Guy Fawkes discovered. 

1688.—Prince of Orange landed, to assume the English crown. 

1773.—Kelly, a royalist, burned in effigy at New York. 

1813.—Dr. Franklin’s son, William, a tory refugee, died in 
England, aged 82. 

1839.—English fleet destroyed the Chinese war junks. 

NOVEMBER SIXTH. 

1653.—First popular assembly met at New Amsterdam, N. Y. 

1806.—Bernadotte conquered the Prussian army at Lubec. 

1838.—Battle between insurgents and royalists at Oldetown, 
Canada. 

1844.—Insurrection against Santa Anna, in Mexico. 

1850.—Gen. Pierce chosen president of the New Hampshire 
Convention. 

NOVEMBER SEVENTH. 

1776.—English transport “ Mellish ” captured by the “‘ Alfred,” 
Capt. Jones. 

1805.—Marshal Ney captured Inspruck from the Prussians. 

1848.—Lieut. Edwards defeats the Sikhs, near Moultan. 


NOVEMBER EIGHTH. 

1674.—John Milton, the immortal blind poet, died at London. 

1848.—Blum shot as a traitor, at Vienna. 

1849.—Mr. Rives presented his credentials to President Louis 
Napoleon. 

NOVEMBER NINTH. 

1630.—Mass. General Court met at the house of Governor 
Winthrop, Boston. 

1799.—Napoleon dissolved the Council of Five Hundred—18th 
Brumaire. 

1806.—Calcutta greatly injured by a fire. 

1813.—Napoleon reached Paris, defeated and virtually de- 
throned. 

1841.—Albert Edward, heir to the British throne, born. 


NOVEMBER TENTH. 

1778.—Cherry Valley ravaged by the tories and Indians. 

1779.—John Hewes, signer of the Declaration from North Caro- 
lina, died, aged 50. 

1793.—Madame Roland, French patriot, guillotined, aged 39. 

1808.—Burgos captured from the Spaniards by Soult. 

1832.—Spurzheim, phrenological philosopher, died. 

1843.—Col. Trumbull, painter of the revolution, died, aged 87. 


NOVEMBER ELEVENTH. 
1805.—Battle of Dirstein, Russia, won by the retreating French. 
1813.—Wellington defeated the French at Neville, Spain. 
1820.—Commodore Hugh P. Campbell died at Washington. 
1829.—Trinity Church, Boston, consecrated. 
1847.—Gen. Dufour besieged Fribourg, Switzerland. 


WOMAN. 

As the dove will clap its wings to its side, and cover and con- 
ceal the arrow that is preying on its vitals, so it is the nature of 
woman to hide from the world the pangs of wounded affection. 
With her the desire of the heart has failed. The*great charm of 
existence is atan end. She neglects all the cheerful exercises 
that gladden the spirits, quicken the pulse, and send the tide of 
life in healthful currents through the veins. Her rest is broken ; 
the sweet refreshment of sleep is poisoned by melancholy dreams, 
e sorrow drinks her blood,”’ until her feeble frame sinks under 
the last external assailant. Look for her after a little while, and 
you find friendshi weeping over her untimely grave, and wonder- 
ing that one who but lately glowed with all the radiance of health 
and beauty, should now be brought down to “darkness and the 
worm.” You will be told of some wintery chill, some slight in- 
disposition that laid her low, but no one knows the mental malady 
that previously oer her strength, and made her so easy a prey 
to the spoiler.— Washington Irving. 

Self-sufficiency and self-satisfaction are but other words for 


piness ; and these are never to be had, but by learning to en 
ourselves well with our own thoughts.— Charron. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE, 

There were living last April, on a street a mile im length, along 
the borders of the towns of Ware and Palmer, six families, con- 
sisting of thirty persons, of whom twenty were over fifty years of 
age, sixteen were over sixty, eleven were over seventy, five were 
over eighty, and three had passed the age of ninety years. —— It 
is said that a pendulum, to vibrate once an hour, must be eighty- 
five miles longer than the diameter of the earth. —— It is stated 
that there is a woodsawyer in this city, whose interest income is 
eight hundred dollars per year, and that his occupation yields 
him an income of four dollars a day.—— Gross inhumanity— 
compelling an actor, who has just died a “ violent death,” to appear 
before the audience two minutes later, and return thanks for wit- 
nessing his death struggles. —— William Richards, one of the Mor- 
mon saints, lately deceased in Utah, leaves twenty widows —— The 
waters of the Upper Sacramento are teeming with the finest sal- 
mon, which are caught and carried to San Francisco, where they 
are sold at three cents per pound. So plenty are they that many 
spoil and are thrown away. —— The shipments in the coal trade 
of Maryland in one week lately reached thirteen thousand tons. 
Canal navigation has been resumed.—— Mrs. Alexina Fisher 
Baker and her husband are performing a theatrical engagement in 
New York. Mrs. Fisher obtained her fortune and her husband 
in California. On the occasion of a benefit in San Francisco, a 
$1600 bracelet was’ thrown to her in a bouquet at the conclusion 
of an act. —— The California Farmer mentions several gardens 
that are paying their owners $2000 a month. —— A pair of boots 
manufactured for Jim Porter, the Kentucky giant, have been on 
exhibition in the Mechanics’ Fair, at Louisville. They attracted 
a great deal of attention, being among those “seven league ”’ fel- 
lows you read about. —— Thanksgiving is appointed for Novem- 
ber 30, in Pennsylvania and Indiana. ——In Winchester, Va., 
Mr. John Wysong informs the citizens that he has associated with 
him in the mercantile business, his daughter Virginia, and that 
hereafter business will be conducted under the style and firm of 
J. Wysong & Daughter. —— Theodore Fay, United States min- 
ister in Switzerland, has asked leave to visit New York in the en- 
suing spring. He has been abroad in a diplomatic capacity nearly 
twenty years. —— A Washington correspondent writes that the 
post-master general has been for some time past engaged in the 
work of arranging a system of post-office distribution for the whole 
country. Hitherto there has been no system in the matter, and 
in some instances as many as four different modes of distribution 
have been made with a single mail, from the same point. —— The 
Bangor, Me., Whig learns that Thomas Drew, Esq., lately deceased, 
has left, by his will, the sum of twenty thousand dollars for the 

_ establishment of a farm school for boys. —— How keen often is 
the wit of the Bible, as where in Proverbs, it is said, ‘The lips 
of a fool swallow up himself.” —— Nine months ago fifty-two per 
centum of the letters sent in the U. S. mails, were at that time 
prepaid. A recent investigation shows that now quite sixty per 
centum of the letters so sent are prepaid. —— William S. Mackie’s 
jewelry store in Reynold’s Arcade, Rochester, was robbed recently 
of property to the value of three thousand dollars. The burglars 
entered the store through the cellar door. —— Robert Schuyler, of 
“ over-issue ” notoriety, is said to be flourishing in Paris. —— In 
reference to the moon, Professor Phillips remarked, at a meeting 
of the British Agsociation, at Liverpool, “At one time, he be- 
lieved that there was no trace of water to be seen; but he con- 
fessed that more recent observations, particularly those made with 
Lord Rosse’s telescope, shook his belief in that opinion very 
much.”——The wife of Judge Fishback, of Cincinnati, was in- 
jured by an explosion of camphene gas, from the effects of 
which she died. —— A national anthem has just been adopted by 
the Mexican government. It bears the title of “‘ Dies y Libertad.” 
Numerous compositions for the purpose were prepared by invita- 
tion of the government, and the committee appointed selected the 
one referred to. —— The Ohio and Indiana Railroad is finished 
to the State line of Indiana. There is now a continuous railroad 
from Pittsburg to that point, spanning the great State of Ohio. 
Three miles and a half of iron remain to be laid to connect Pitts- 
burg with Fort Wayne. The rest of the road will soon be opened. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 

On the 4th of August, Congress passed an act authorizing the 
promotion of non-commissioned officers in the army, and the War 
Department has just issued an order, dated 4th ult., directing 
how the selections from the ranks shall be made. One fourth of 
the vacancies occurring annually are to be filled from the non- 
commissioned grades. The regulations provide for promotions 
as a reward for meritorious services ; but in time of peace, oppor- 
tunities to render such services are rare, and the qualifications re- 
quired of candidates are such, that few in the ranks can hope for 
the desired elevation. Each candidate must be physically sound, 
and of good moral habits, and likewise pass muster before a board 
of officers, in arithmetic, geometry, geography, astronomy, his- 
tory, the constitution and government of our country, and the 
general principles which regulate internal intercourse. 


Goop ExamPie.—A good example for all places to follow 
was set in Terre Haute, Indiana, at the recent election. While 
the polls were open, all the groceries, where liquor was sold, 
were closed, the mayor having made a special recommendation to 


that effect, on the-ground that groggeries and the ballot boxes 
were not good friends. 
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Tue. Cunarp Sreamens.—A correspondent of the Boston 
Transcript says the Cunard steamers run at half speed only when 
a fog prevails. These steamers go sometimes only five knots an 
hour when off the coast im a fog. 


Wanside Gatherings. 


A shark ten feet long went ashore at Newburyport on the 7th 
ult., and attracted much admiration from the natives. 


Groton, Massachusetts, has upwards of thirty-eight miles of 
railroad—the centre of the town being completely surrounded by 
iron rails. Five depots are established in various parts of the 
town. 

The fall emigration to Texas has commenced with great force. 
Every steamship carries thither a number of persons who intend 
to settle, and many are wending their way by land. 


The Mormons contemplate forming a settlement in Kansas ter- 
ritory, about one hundred miles from the town of Kansas. The 
object is to furnish a stopping-place for Mormon emigrants, where 
they may rest before proceeding to Salt Lake city. 

It is a very unhealthy practice to paper the walls of rooms over 
the old paper, leaving one thickness of paste after another to fer- 
ment with the decaying paper. The walls should always be 
scraped before new paper is pasted on them. . 


The Judiciary Committee of San Francisco reported lately in 
favor of paying ten thousand dollars to a Mrs. Greenhow, as com- 
ate or the loss of her husband, who was killed by falling 

m one of the bad sidewalks of the city. 


An excellent cement for seams in the roofs of houses, or for 
any similar defects, may be made with white lead, dry white sand, 
and as much oil as will render it of the consistency of putty ; it 
becomes as hard as any stone in the course of a few oie. 


The St. Louis Democrat, in view of the large emigration from 
the Northern States, thinks that on a low calculation, there will be 
one hundred thousand people in Kansas in one year from this 
time, which will entitle the territory to admission as a State. 

An A ta paper states that about five millions of dollars are 
spent on the Kennebec river this season, in the building of mer- 
chant ships. There are, it also says, all of five millions of dol- 
lars worth of lumber cut and manufactured on the Kennebec this 
year. 

The trustees of Union College have resolved to confer no hon- 
orary — higher than “ Master of Arts,” for the next three 
years. The object is to open the way for the adoption of some 
united plan of action among our colleges with regard to the be- 
stowal of college degrees. 

One of the Quebec thus coolly announces that it has 
been prosecuted for libel: ‘The attorneys for Miss Furguson 
have sent us intimation to the effect that the lady would be 
obliged to us for the sum of £500, the amount of damage which 
she ae her character has sustained at our hands. Not a 
doubt of it.” 


The eminent Dr. Rush says that the exercise of the organs of 
the breast by singing, contributes to defend them from those dis- 
eases to which the climate and other causes expose them. The 
Germans are seldom afflicted with consumption—a fact attributed, 
in part, to the strength which their lungs acquire by exercising 
them frequently in vocal music. 

A despatch received at Montreal, October 20, from Dr. Rae, 
dated York Factory, August 4, 1854, has been received by Sir 
George Samson, Governor of the Hudson Bay Territory, narra- 
ting the discovery of Sir John Franklin and most of his com- 
pany. They were found dead, from starvation, at a place to the 
northwest of Box River. They are supposed to have died in the 
spring of 1850. 
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Foreign Items. 


The Swedish Royal Medalist and Mint Engraver is a lady. 


London shopkeepers are moving earnestly in the matter of 
closing shops at an early hour of the evening. 


There are in Great Britain 1884 persons engaged as authors 
editors or writers—1738 males and 105 females. . 

The first stone of the monument to the late Mr. O’Connell was 
laid a few weeks ago in Glasnevin Cemetery. There was no 
public display on the occasion. 


A French gardener is said to have discovered that by painting 
his hot houses with coal-tar, the refuse of the gas-house, all the 
insects so destructive to plants and fruits, are destroyed. 


A Parisian writer states-that in a new opera which is soon to 
be forthcoming in the gay capital of France, a curious and delight- 
ful effect is to be produced by the introduction of “frog music.” 

On the line of railroad now building from Konigsburg to the 
lake of Constance, over the Alps, there are thirteen tunnels and 
twenty-five viaducts ; 13,000 laborers are continually employed 
upon it. 

Rachel, the great French tragedienne, it is positively asserted, 
has determined to visit the United States professionally, after six 
months are paid to the Comedie Francais, and then to retire from 
the stage. 

The Emperor nearly fell a victim to an infernal machine at 
Boulogne. Circumstantial details are given, of wires leading from 
his to a galvanic battery in the room below, and of their dis- 
covery by a maid. 

Locusts are falling in great numbers in the neighborhood of 
Constantinople. Last year, when the fleets were at Besika Bay, 
the sun was at times darkened with them, and their ravages in 
Anatolia have been considerable. 


Madame Tedesco has been paying one of the musical critics 
of Paris 8000 francs a year for favorable opinions of her perform- 
ances. The name of the critic is M. Florentini. The fact was 
found out by the other critics, and “‘one grand bouleversement ” 
among the newspaper fraternity was the result. 


There is an individual at present in Greenock, named Patrick 
Murphy, the Irish giant, a lad of eighteen years of age, and of 
the extraordinary height of seven feet five and a half inches on 
his stocking soles. He weighs twenty-one stone, and measures 
fifty-two inches round the chest. Murphy is a native of county 
Down, Ireland. 


According to the official ane of the British census, there 
were in the year 1852, united in the holy bands of matrimony, 
317,564 residents of the island of Great Britain. ‘Of thisnumber 
119,192, or more than one-third, were unable to write their names, 
and signed the register with marks. Of these ignoramuses, 
48,421 were men, and 70,722 were women. 

Norway is to become an exporting country. Recently the 
Norwegian grand trunk railway was inaugurated in great style. 
This line is forty-two miles in its extreme length, connecting the 
capital with the Mjosen Lake, which, again by means of steam- 
ers, at present belonging to the contractors, has brought the most 
populous and favored districts in connection with the coast, from 
which they have hitherto, in consequence of the difficulty of in- 
ternal communication, been in a measure exeluded. 


Sands of Gold. 


.+.. The man who is always fortunate cannot easily have a 
great reverence for virtue.— Cicero. 

.-.. As too long retirement weakens the mind, so too much 
company dissipates it.—St. Evremond. 

.--. Nothing is more dangerous than a friend without discre- 
tion; even a prudent enemy is preferable.—La Fontaine. 

..+. The body oppressed by excesses, bears down the mind, 
and depresses to the earth any portion of the divine spirit we had 
been endowed with.—Horace. 

.... Itis a great disgrace to religion, to imagine that it is an 
enemy to mirth and cheerfulness, and a severe exactor of pensive 
looks and solemn faces.—Dr. Scott. 

.++- LT have toodeeply read mankind to be amused with friend- 
ship; it is a name invented merely to betray credulity: it is in- 
tercourse of interest, not of souls.—Havard. 

..+. There scarce can be named one quality that is amiable in 
a woman, which is not becoming in aman, not excepting even 
modesty and gentleness of nature.—Dean Swift. 


.... They that deny a God, destroy man’s nobility; for cer- ; 


tainly man is like the beasts in his body; and if he is not like 
God in his spirit, he is an ignoble creature.—Lord Bacon. 

.... Voluntary rigor and torment is unnatural; and it is as 
ridiculous to hate cheap and easy conveniences, as it is mad 
and foolish to purchase expensive and uncommon delicacies.— 


Joker's Budget. 


The editor of the New Orleans Picayune calculates that he is 
bitten by two millions of mosquitoes every night. 


Some “ fast’”’? youngsters wear blue coats and brass buttons. 
The blue is indicative of their feelings, and the brass of their 
manners. 


An Irish correspondent in O 
metals are so scarce that way that 
made of copper. 


A Glasgow paper, describing Mr. Gough’s lectures to the fair 
sex of that city, exclaims with enthusiasm, “Three thousand 
ladies hanging on the lips of one man !”’ 


A popular but somewhat eccentric divine, not a hundred miles 
from Glasgow, and living in a collier district, severely afflicted 
with the pestilence, lately prayed to Heaven “to stop the chol- 
era, as it was doing no good.’ 

“‘What is the chief use of bread?” asked an examiner at a 
recent school exhibition. ‘ The chief use of bread,” answered 
the urchin, apparently astonished at the simplicity of the inquiry, 
“is to spread butter and molasses on it.” 

The latest on dit we have heard is, that one of the directors of 
the Hudson River Railroad, with characteristic liberality, offered 
a free pass to a “friend” in the five o’clock way train! who re- 
fused it on the ground that he was in a hurry! 

It appears that, owing to the prevalence of the cholera in the 
fleet, a seaman is to be supplied with an extra quantity of 
spirits. The compromise between British ardor and Jamaica 
rum will no doubt meet with universal satisfaction, as by that 
means every Jack will be enabled to have his Gill.— Punch. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL, BOUND. 


We have Volumes I., IT., II., IV., V. and VI. of the Picrogzt, elegantly 
bound in cloth, and with gilt edges; Sons Se and most attractive 
parlor ornaments in the shape of a series of of 416 pages each, and 
each Vol. containing nearly 1000 engravings of men, manners, and current 
events all over the world; of scenery in all parts of the globe; of famous 
cities and beautiful villages; of pageants at home and abroad; of fine mari- 
time views; and, in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and instructive 
subjects; with eee and indexes. 

us 


m writes that the precious 
five dollar gold pieces are 


authors, with a current news 
exceedingly novel and elegant series for fugure 
ment, both in regard to reading matter and illustrations. 

For sale at our office, and at all the periodical depots throughout the 
Union, at $3 per volume. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 
devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and postic 


and origi- 
nal tales. written expressly for the paper. in polities, and on all sectarian 
Questions, it is strictly neutral; therefore making it emphatically 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE 


It of the day, so condensed as to 
present the possible amount of intelligence. No advertisements are 
vasaitted to the } , thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled corps 
of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is under the most 
finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an 


OBIGINAL PAPER, 


the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any other weekly paper In 
the Union, with the exception of Gigason’s PICTORIAL. 
The Fao is printed on fine white , with new and beantiful type, and 


contains 1240 square inches, being a weekly paper of eight super-royal 
quarto pages. 
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One copy of Tas Frac or our Union, and one copy of Gizason’s PicToRiL, 
when taken together by one person, $4 00 per annum. 


(> No travelling agents are ever employed for this paper. 
ee The Fiaa can be obtained at any of the newspaper depots im the United 
States, and of newspaper carriers, at FIVE cents per single copy. 
Published every Saruapar, by 
F. GLEASON, 
Conwas oF Tremont Boston, Muss. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 


8. FRENCH, 121 WN: 
A_WINCH, 116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
HENRY TAYLOR, 111 Baltimore and 6 South Baltimore. 
A. © BAGLEY, corner of 4th and Sycasorc 
Woodward Avenue, Detroit 

ARD, corner of 4th and Chesnut Streets, St. Louis. 
THOMAS LUNN, 40 Exchange Placo, New Orleans. 
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THE CIRCASSIANS 

We present, in two engravings of Circassian life, an idea of 
the bearing and aspect, in their homes and out of doors, of a 
race, perhaps as interesting and remarkable as any that ever ex- 
isted. They are one of the most ancient nations in the world ; 
their history is so ey that, with the exception of China, 
of Egypt, and of Persia, the history of every other country is a 
record of yesterday in comparison ; but, if in this particular they 
hare but one or two rivals on earth, there is a much more striking 


peculiarity in which they defy all no epoch have 


CIRCASSLANS. 


they ever yet lived in subjection to wnat Gate. They 
have often been defeated in battles—often been driven into the 

tai often been overrun and overwhelmed ; but it has 
never happened, that, even for the short term of more than one 
generation, they obeyed any but their own laws, or bowed under 
the sceptre of a stranger. They are still living under their own 
chiefs, with their own customs and their own laws. It is not, 
therefore, merely because this race trace back so far their national 
history, that they interest us ; but because they are the only peo- 
ple on the face of the globe who can trace back so far an indepen- 


dent national history. Few in umber, : their region is so im- 
poms, and their character is so stfiking, that they are well 
nown to the ancients; and abundant mention of them, undor 
their old name, occurs in Herodotus, in Verius Flaccus, in Pom- 
ponius Mela, in Strabo, Plutarch, and in other writers. In 
fine, their annals are the brave record of a liberty maintained 
for at least 2300 years, often in the face of the mightiest poten- 
human and not to be ily surren- 
ie. to an t sian tyrant. ma 
their inde: ence, and maintain their 
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